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() The Science of Politics and of Government 


Reotgtt down to the comprehension of young 
Ppils ina lucid and thoroughly practical manner. 


FIRST LESSONS IN CIVICS 


By S. E. FORMAN, P8.D. 





Not a mere outline of the structure of our 
government, but a text which presents the 
highest principles of citizenship and appeals 
to the hearts and conscience as well as to the 
intellect of students. In method, it conforms 
to the latest educational principles. In ma- 
terial, it is in keeping with the best authorities. 





For further information regarding this book and for circulars 
and catalogues descriptive of the Best American Text-Books, 
please write to : : 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Washington Square, New Yerk City. 
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THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD 
FOR SCHOOL WORK OF ALL SORTS: 
604 E. F., 404, 303, 601 E. F., 351, and 1047 (MULTISCRIPT). 
FOR THE MODERN VERTICAL WRITING: 
1045 (VERTICULAR), 1046 (VERTIGRAPH) and 1047 (MULTISCRIPT). 
Also the latest numbers—1065, 1066, 1067. 
MOST DURABLE. MOST ECONOMIC. 
Accelerated progress is a saving of time ; Gillott’s Pens pay for 
themselves by the time they save. 


Joszrn GILLoTtT & Sons, 91 JoHN STREET, NEW YORE. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & C0., 
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SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 
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TRANSLATIONS. 
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COMBINATION REPORT AND PROMOTION CARD. 


A monthly 4-page report card—for 10 months—space for 
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~ TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION. 


ESTABLISHED IN (884, 101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 


Seeks Teachers whe are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Eastern Branch : 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


Send to any of these addresses for Agency Manual FREE. 


4 Ashburton Phase, Beston, Mass. 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III, 156 Fifth Av., New York City, N.Y. 
a5 King St., West, Toronto, Can. 730 Cooper B’ld’g, Denver, Colo. 825 Market St., San Fanciseo, Cal. 
1242 12th St., Washington, D, C 414 Century B'ld'g, Minneapolis. 525 Stimson Blk., Les Angeles, Cal. 


tat PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Ave., New York. WILLIAM O, PRATT, Manager. 


YRACUSE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, N°" Besivione'ror'ti grades and isevery State from the 
Atlanticto the Pacific Ocean. Our faithful service guarantees satisfaction. 100 normal and 
college graduates wanted. 


THE ALBERT AND CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Puliman Building, Chicago. Branch: Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
THIRTEENTH YEAR. Send for 1898 Year Book. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. Send for circulars. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


| 50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Telephone, Beston 775-2. 





EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., 
Preprietors, 

















E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
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KELLOG@’S BUREAU 


Recommends Teachers. 


Have you a position ? 

Now is the time when positions must be filled hurriedly. 
Can you take a position during the school year ? 
Kellogg’s Bureau can help you. 

Do you know where teachers are wanted ? 


Address: 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 


61 EAST 9th STREET, NEW YORK, 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN @ CO., 3 Easr 141TH Sr., New Yorn. 
LARKIN SUA AY soap If mention this publication. 
The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, October 8. 


TEACHERS’ LIBRARIES 


can new be selected with the certainty of securing valuable beoks only. ‘Our new 
catalogue of all the best books and aids for teachers is now ready and will be sent to 
any address for 6 cent stamps, much less than cost. It is the result ef months of 
patient labor. All important books are accurately described. Special prices to tea>h- 
ers are made on nearly all. It contains 100 closely printed pages and lists nearly 1500 
volumes, It is the most valuable guide of the kind ever printed. All the books listed 
are kept in stock by us, and will be furnished on receipt of price. 


E. L KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 





and SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


Send fer eatalegue, 








AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
The Larkin Idea fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and tamilies, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tuters, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom~ 
mends geod schools to parents. Call on er address 


Mrs M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, 
Scheols, Families and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of scheol property. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
15@ Fifth Avenue, cor, 20th St.,. New Yerx City” 


R TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS ad- 

dress F. B. SPAULDING, Manager 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association of 
New England, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Positions filled, 2752. Send for Manual. 


SCHERMERHORN’S ART STUDIO’ 


Miniature, Portrait, Oil Painting, Water-Color, 
China Painting. Hilustratiens 1n Pen and Ink, and 
Wash Drawings. TERMS—$8.00 per month, for 
three hours daily. excepting Saturday. $1.00 for 
single lessoms. hermerhorn’s Teachers Agency, 
3 East 14th Street, New York City. 


SCHOOL, SCHOOL, SCHOOL, 
PAPERS, SUPPLIES, WALL MAPS: 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 
352 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Boston, Mass. 

ENTIRELY 


New)” FRENCH WITHOUT A MASTER. 


* Pitman’s Practical French 
Grammar and Conversation.” 


The latest and best method for learning aad teach- 
ing Hew TO SPEAK FRENCH. Gives imitated preaun- 
ciatien and copious vocabularies. 200 piges, paper 
Pestpiid. Isaac Pitman 

















boards, go¢., cloth, soc. 
& Bens, 33 Union Sq.,N 


STUDY LAW AT HOME 


Instruction by mail, adapted to ¢ 
every one. Methods approved | 
leading educators. Experienced an 
competent instructors. Takes di 
sparetime enly. Three courses 





business, college. ‘ Wf 


preparatory, t 
An opportunity to better your /@ 
condition and prospects u- # 
dents and graduates everywhere. 

8 years ef success. Full particu~ 
lars free. Sprague Correspondence 
Sehvol of Law, 246 Tel, Bidg., Detroit. 
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EMERSON COLLEGE of ORATORY 
Boston, Mass. 


Largest in the world. Chas, Wesicy Emerson, Pres. 
Send for circular. 


TEACHERS AND TEACHERS ONLY 


can obtain Sick, Accident, and Death 
Benefits in THE TEACHERS’ INTER- 
STATE MUTUAL RELIEF ASSOCMTION. 
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@ ols OTT'S 
; eAVERTICUILAR PEN 


Multiscript. 


Vertigraph. 








Trade-mark Names and Numbers. 
pducators who desire special pens for use in the un- 
* shaded styles of Vertical Writing will do well to 
examine the new patterns introduced by JosEPH GILLOTT. 
He was the first to recognize the necessity of new pat- 
terns, and the first to make them. The opinion of Ex- 
perts was sought, and the whole matter was carefully 


studied. The result was 
( 1045 Verticalar Pen, 
1046 Vertigraph Pen, 
1047 MGltiscript Pen, 
1065 Official Pen, 
ADDITIONS 1066 Registry Pen, © 
“ee Arrowhead Pen. 


These pens, according to individual need, will be found 


THE SERIES 

AS ORIGINALLY 

DEVISED. 
( 
f 
| 


RECENT 


‘to meet, very exactly, the requirements of the Vertical 
Systems. They are reasonable in price and wonderfully 
durable, therefore inexpensive, and their superior quality 
is asaving of time both to teachers and pupils, because 
of the progress effected. 

If your dealer cannot show samples, apply to 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 


91 John Street, HENRY Hog, Sole Agent. 


New York. 
Official. 
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_The only machine that embod- 
ies all of the experience 
achieved in the making 
of writing machines. It 
began at the beginning 
and led the way up to 
the utmost perfection of 
mechanism yet attained, 
i. e., to the Remington 
Models Nos. 6, 7, and 8 
(wide carriage). 


"WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 Broadway, New York 
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DYSPEPSIA 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


reaches various forms of 
Dyspepsia that no other 
medicine seems to touch. 
It assists the weakened 
stomach, and makes the 
process of digestion nat-— 
ural and easy. 
to take. 


Pleasant 


For Sale by All Druggists 











Elgin Watches 


vary in size but not in time telling—accuracy 
is an attribute of all Elgin Watches— 

Full Ruby Jeweled Elgins 
can be had of all jewelers—they know their 
good points in detail—ask them. 


An Elgin Watch always has the word “Elgin” 
engraved on the works—fully guaranteed. 
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A Dame School. 


It was not a little village school presided over by a 
wrinkled and white-capped village dame. It was the top 
story of a house which a century ago was a country house 
of some pretentions, but the town had overtaken it, and 
it and some of its fellows had been hidden away by mean 
shops which marched with the thorofare. You ap- 
proached it thru a covered hall, which brought you into 
what had once been a spacious garden. Nothing re- 
mained of the garden but two long rows of stately elms. 
All the rest had been trampled by the feet of the school 
children into a mold of mud, which hardened in summer 
and softened in winter as the seasons went round. 

The house was massive and simple in the styleof its 
period. The wide door, and the windows, five abreast, 
had architraves like eyebrows above them, but it was the 
only departure from a severe simplicity. It looked mel- 
ancholy, but not so melancholy as its neighbors, which 
were caught into a horrible slum called Gordon’s Lane. 
At least it kept its seclusion. 


The Mistress of the School. 


That it was not so abandoned as these, was probably 
because it belonged to our schoolmistress. She was an 
elderly spinster, with an excitable manner, and a nervous 
blush and smile. She had large, pale-colored, tearful 
eyes, and loose lips, which twitched a little. Her hair, 
half fair and half gray, had a fluffiness unsuited to her 
years. Altogether she had a somewhat unsettled and 
fly-away look, but that she was a lady there was no doubt- 
ing. Probably for this reason she had a considerable 
number of pupils of that tender age when school is rather 
a matter of amusemeht than of solid learning. Her eld- 
est pupil was probably not older than seven ; her young- 
est was a toddler of two. In a good many respects she 
was probably as young as her youngest pupil. 

She had made sacrifices for conscience’ sake, poor 
thing, in a time and a country which had, and has, little 
sympathy for “’verts.” Else she need not have taught 
school. But her rich relations had cast her off utterly, 
and her one companion in her Romeward voyage, her sis- 
ter, was English governess to the children of some one 
near the person of the Empress Eug¢nie, some one of 
| perhaps, more than the imperial blood of those 

ays. 

A portrait of the sister hung above the fireplace of our 
mistress’s private room, to which we were often carried 
when we were sleepy, to be tucked up for an hour or so 
on the sofa. She was entirely unlike our schoolmistress. 
She was a handsome, black-browed brunette, with firm 
lips and an air of will. It was easy to see that she had 
been the pioneer in the matter of conversion. One could 
as well imagine a butterfly launching itself on a stormy 
sea in order to reach a safe haven the other side as our 
schoolmistress. But now that it was all done she had 
great joy of her sacrifice, which gave her a stronger foot- 
hold in life than any she had known heretofore. 

She had her convert, too, an orphan whom she had 
watched over from babyhood and reared in her own faith. 
He had no claims on her that any one knew of, and her 
means were scanty enough; but he had a room in her 
big, solitary house, and had shared her bread till such 
time as he should go out clerking and earn his own crust. 

We thought him fully grown up; he was probably 
about fourteen. He used to strut a.good deal about the 


infants’ school when he was not at school himself. He 
was a flat-faced, ridiculous boy, whom nature had quite 
unfitted to be anything thru life except a jest or a 
jester. Later he took up the latter part, but in the seri- 
ousness of fourteen he excited derision in the minds of 
the infants who looked at him with such innocent 
eyes. 

Tt is so long ago that I wonder I can remember it. 
Midway in those schooldays I had a year or two of dark- 
ness because of a serious affection of the eyes. Perhaps 
in that darkness the very limited experiences of my five- 
year-old life took on a disproportionate value, and, being 
much thought over, impressed themselves on the brain. 
Anyhow, I remember the things before the darkness far 
more clearly than the things after it. 


Sent to School, but Not to Study. 


Primarily I was sent to school because I had taken to 
read too early, and that I should have been sent testifies 
eloquently to the slight value parents set upon learning 
at that particular school. I was, in fact, sent so that I 
might not learn. I had also the reputation of infantile 
wickedness to some extent, because I invariably broke 
anything breakable that I came across, and utilized al- 
most my first strength to fling plates out of the window. 
Also I had a tendency to rid myself of my outer garments. 
If the maid in charge but lent herself to five minutes’ 
conversation with a crony or a policeman, hey, presto! I 
was coatless and hatless, and the secret of what I had 
done with my garments was not to be wrung from me. 
Hence, when I went in charge of elder children to the 
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Original Design by a pupil of the Boys’ High School, New York 
city.—Courtesy of Art Education. 


dame’s school, it was thought wise to button my coat at 
the back instead of at the front, which was the cause of 
mortification to me, as the street boys shouted after me a 
tag of the day: “Here’s Paddy from Cork, and his coat 
buttoned behind him.” 

' This egoism leads up to the fact that between me and 
my schoolmistress an exceedingly tender friendship grew 
and throve. She was not dismayed by my reputation. I, 
oftener than the others, had the privilege of a snooze in 
her private room, and a share in her tea and buttered 
toast. I was admitted to her secrets as none other was. 

I remember that once she was invited to a picnic. 
She was a very friendless person, and I think the picnic 
was given by the parents of a pupil. Anyhow, she was 
immensely excited over it. I should have mentioned in 
the forefront of this narrative that our schoolmistress’s 
wardrobe was the most remarkable thing about her. Her 
sister, a masterly woman, was constantly at court. From 
English governess she had risen to be dame de compagnie 
to her marquise, and a person highly esteemed in impe- 
rial circles. How many times she changed her dress dur- 
ing the day was one of our infantile narratives, as en- 
trancing as Aladdin or Sinbad. She sent all her cast-off, 
scarcely-worn garments to her sister in Ireland, and the 
result was that our schoolmistress was nearly as embar- 
rassed by the fineness of her raiment as Mdme. Louise of 
France at the Carmelites, when her plainest dress in 
which to clean the pots was an untrimmed gown of pink 
silk. 

The Schoolmistress’s Wardrobe. 

Our schoolmistress always went in silk attire, generally 
in sober hues of black and white, what they called “hair- 
stripes” in those days. But never had my young mind 
conceived such visions of splendor as burst upon it when 
she revealed her hidden store of splendor and called upon 
me to decide between white lace over pink silk with a 
pink parasol, or black lace over blue silk with a blue para- 
sol. I don’t know how I decided, but she gave me to un- 
derstand afterwards that her appearance at the picnic 
had been a brilliant success. 

She showed me an innocent favoritism in the matter 
of my studies. Spelling was my strong point—words of 
not more than two syllables. There were spelling classes 
constantly. It delighted her to set me at the foot of 
the class, and see me rapidly mount. Contrariwise, 
arithmetic, in which my rightful place was at the bottom 
of the class, seldom formed our subject of examination. 

I think the parents must have winked at the eccentri- 
*cities of our schoolmistress, since she was good to us and 
kept us out of mischief. Her manner of teaching us 
‘sewing must have been a little trying to the mothers. 
She invariably cut the hems off our frocks or pinafores 
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and set us to make anew hem. That, in its turn, went 
the way of the old, and so on till our garments shrank 
almost outof sight. I never heard that any one objected 
to this curious method of teaching. 

I have no memory at all of the scholars; all my im- 
pressions seem to have centered about my schoolmistress, 
I remember that the school furniture was rickety. It 
must have been of the most primitive kind, for its stabil- 
ity depended on two or three spindle legs. If an ill-con- 
ditioned infant should kick out at one of these the whole 
school furniture collapsed in ruins, with the school, for 
the time being, buried beneath it. It was a crime we 
were fond of committing when a nasty temper had pos- 
session of us. None of us feared our preceptress; and 
our hearts must have been hard, for it would take a 
whole forenoon to get those desks on their legs again. 

—Pall Mall Gazette, 


a 


The Presumption of Brains. 
A. P. MARBLE, in the Pennsylvania School Journal. 


In these days most children are thought to be too feeble 
to go to school ina storm. Instead-of the little red school- 
house, they have palaces of pressed brick, with furnaces, 
double, windows, and polished desks; and when it rains 
the storm signal stops the school. We do not recognize 
the probability of physical hardihood ; and we do too little 
to develop it. 

No more do we recognize intellectual vigor—brains—in 
the child; and many of the recent methods of teaching do 
not stimulate the growth of mental fiber. To begin with, 
the kindergarten is an attempt to systematize play, and by 
a species of legerdemain to get from play the discipline of 
work. But play, useful and necessary as it is, is sponta- 
neous activity; and it ceases to be play when reduced to 
a system. 

Next object teaching comes in and entertains the child 
thru the senses; as if the senses were all-important, and 
the brain non-existent or not to be disturbed. But the 
sense perceptions predominate in the child; his whole life 
before coming to school is made up of them. It is not 
these that need stimulating, so much as the mental 
activity to which they ought to lgad. The objective 
method is good, even indispensable, in due proportion ; 
but the tendency is to so emphasize it as to neglect the 
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prain which most needs and has less of the training. 

When we come to reading, the methods are simplified 
to the last homeopathic dilution. The simplest word is 
illustrated by a picture of the most familiar object—a cat ; 
and from this we advance by imperceptible gradations, in- 
terminably. This elementary process is good for a start ; 
put it should be dropped very early—as soon as the child 
catches the notion of what reading is. There is a pre- 
sumption that the child has brains, and that he can soon 
gee thru so simple a process. 

And spelling is tabooed by many progressive educators, 
especially the spelling book ; as if it were too great a tax 
upon the “gray matter” for the child to learn to spell a 
word which he has not used! 

In number, objects and pictures are used, in many of 
the highly elaborated text-books, to such an extent that 
any one of the higher orders of domesticated animals 
ought to learn the elementary processes of arithmetic in 
less time than is assigned for the average child. I am 
not objecting to these ingenious methods, at the begin- 
ning; but they ought to be dropped at the earliest possi- 
ble moment, so that the child may be compelled to employ 
his, own activity—to use his brain; for, let it not be for- 
gotten, the child is presumed to have brains. 

In the study of language—for grammar is a term not 
to be tolerated till the age of adolescence—the simplify- 
ing process has eliminated everything above mere childish 
twaddle. Nothing beyond the child’s limited comprehen- 
sion is to be placed before him. The geography is made 
as familiar as the school yard. The supplementary read- 
ing is, much of it, written down to the child’s low level. 
Finally the text-book is abandoned ; and the teacher, laced 
in corsets of snug-fitting programs and definite directions, 
is set up to talk, talk, talk. School must be made inter- 
esting. The children must not be overworked. 

There is a presumption at the start that the child has 
brains. It is safe, also, to assume that he has used that 
organ to some extent, and in more directions than one, 
before coming to school ; and he must be compelled to use 
it again, and to use it constantly. This presumption will 
enable the teacher to skip many of the methods and to 
lighten and shorten the work. 

Excerpt. 


— 
Herbart’s Philosophy and Pedagogy. 


ARNOLD TOMPKINS, in the October Educational Review. 


Herbart’s educational theory is apparently sounder than 
the philosophy upon which it is based. Directly opposing 
Hegel’s doctrine of unity and reality, his philosophy sub- 
stituted a mechanical duality in which unity is impossible. 
The self to be educated, according to Herbart, is one term 
of a relation standing over against another which exer- 
cises an external influence upon it. This relation between 
the soul and the world outside is the thread of influence 
which shapes Herbartianism. The emphasis given to the 
value of knowledge as against mere formal discipline is a 
result of his doctrine that the soul is at the mercy of the 
external world. 

This theory explains why Herbartians divide subjects 
of study into “moral and non-moral.” Moral content 
comes from without; it cannot be supplied by the pupil 
from his own thoughts. While such studies as history 
and literature have, according to the theory, moral con- 
tent, nature studies have no moral virtue. This is cer- 
tainly a peculiar distinction. Those who believe that the 
soul in itself has self-urgency, understand that all thought 
processes are ethical in result. 

Interest, so the Herbartians say, resides in the exter- 
nal object, and this must therefore be made interesting 
to attract the learner. Dr. Dewey has shown that this 
is based on the false assumption that what is to be learned 
stands mechanically apart from the learner. Here also, 
if we hold that the pupil is constantly under the influence 
of an ideal, we can understand how the pupil takes an 
interest in the object because of his primary interest in 
himself. The culture-epoch theory also provokes adverse 
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criticism under this theory of the external relation of the 
subject to the learner. 

Herbartian discussions of apperception make the whole 
process one of interaction among ideas which are in some 
way apart from the learner. The entire description of 
the apperceptive process arises from an effort to keep the 
self apart from the things which play upon it. These 
ideas outside the mind act upon each other according to 
mathematical laws, Herbartians speak of apperception 
as if it were a step in education. It is, in fact, the whole 
process. 

The numerous discussions on the subject of Herbartian 
concentration and correlation show that this whole matter 
is fearfully mixed. Yet, despite the confusion, it seems 
clear that a great educational reform is being wrought, so 
that under it all there must be substantial truth of great 
educational value. 

The root of the difficulty is found in the substitution, 
in Herbartian philosophy, of a passive monad for a soul 
which has the inherent power of self-realization. No 
subject can be defined by circumscription, for it has no 
definite limited field of subject-matter. Each subject 
works over the whole field of truth. All is plastic to the 
creative mind that constructs subjects for itself. This 
would, however, have no meaning to the Herbartians. 
They would say that the world is to be received, not con- 
structed. 

In his constant strain for self-realization, man con- 
stantly uses his environment to that end. In his effort 
to realize himself thru his physical environment, we have 
geography; when more fully specialized, the sciences. 
Number, we are told, arises in man’s effort to adjust 
means to some ideal end. It is then a process of self- 
realization. Grammar reveals man in the act of passing 
from his real to his ideal self, since the subject of the 
sentence expresses his real self, the predicate his ideal, 
while the verb expresses the tension between the two. 
Thus every subject is born of some outgoing effort of 
man to realize himself. It is just this determining 
factor that the Herbartian philosophy lives out. If all 
this is true, the child is the only organizing center in the 
process of education. One subject is then, as good, or as 
bad, as another for such a center. Correlation does not 
require inner connection of thought, but it is an artificial 
passing back and forth from one subject to another. For 
example, in studying the Revolutionary war, it is neces- 
sary, in certain connections, to consider the valley of Lake 
Champlain. Now, in studying the valley in relation to 
the movements of the English the student is not corre- 
lating geography with history. The valley is simply a 
valley and the student is transforming that valley into 
history. At another time and for a different purpose, he 
may transform the same valley into geology or poetry. 

Correlation, in its truer sense, is then the organic life 
of the subject in its construction by the student in the 
process of realizing some life purpose. What the teacher 
needs to do is to forget all about his correlation and con- 
centration, bring himself into the vital energy of his sub- 
ject, and gather into the movement whatever the life of 
the subject requires. This is what every real university 
student does. And no teacher ina college or high school 
has ever troubled himself to find a central subject about 
which to organize other subjects. The method appears 
only in elementary work—a strong hint that the student 
is himself the agent that forms and transforms the world 
into subjects applying to his own life. 

The same mechanical influence appears in the details 
of the Herbartian method of instruction as given in the 
formal steps— preparation, presentation, association, 
condensation and application. All this is very ingenious 
and systematic, but the mind and its ideas do not stand 
apart as the “formal steps” assumed. 

The Herbartians do not adhere strictly to the Herbar- 
tian philosophy, but waver between the principles of self- 
activity and mechanical duality; but so far as they can 
claim a system of pedagogy, they must accept as its cre- 
ative principle the central truth of Herbart’s system. 


Condensed for THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
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Literature : 


How to Make the Study Interesting. 
SAMUEL THURBER, in the September School Review. 


No one ever enjoyed reading a book or a story plus a 
body of notes. Nobody ever reads in this way except 
pupils under compulsion. The use of explanatory notes 
and printed questions is a necessary result of the fitting 
for college in English literature. The condition is how- 
ever unnatural and unwholesome. The desire of the 
genuine teacher is to aid his pupils to the gaining of cul- 
ture in as large a degree as possible; the desire of the 
preparatory teacher is to meet the demands of an exam- 
ination. 

Mr. Thurber makes no attempt to reconcile these two 
conditions, but proceeds with what he calls the real natural 
questions in the teaching of English literature, not the 
artificial ones. In showing why literature is taught in the 
schools he says that one reason is the same as the great 
argument for the study of Latin and Greek, which is, the 
historical value of these languages as reflecting an impor- 
tant stage in the development of humanity. Every self- 
respecting man is interested in his ancestors and asks 
about their employments, their religion and their educa- 
tion. He reads the books which they read. He was born 
a lover of his native classics and it is for education to 
develop this strain. If then, literature be viewed as the 
link that binds the present with the past and if the aim 
of education is to unfold in the individual the conscious- 
ness of his relations to all humanity and human achieve- 
ments, the purpose with which literature must be taught 
is evident. 

It must not be taught as something from which the 
pupil is to be forever emancipated when school days are 
over ; it must not be made a task of memory, it must not 
be taught as an opportunity for criticism. The purpose 
of teaching must be to awaken love for the subject and 
to make the study pleasing and memorable. 

This principle deeply affects the usually accepted 
methods of teaching the subject. In the first place it 
prohibits formal examinations. |Such examinations are 
inconsistent with real, spontaneous interest in any subject. 
Instead, such methods should be employed as shall enlist 
the pupil’s interest by stirring his emotional nature and 
making his reading of books and learning about writers a 
pleasure and a recreation. Every writer, whatever the 
character of his work, wrote for the purpose of pleasing 
or instructing or persuading his generation. Writings 
continue to be read because they please, instruct or per- 
suade. We have no right to thwart the great intent of 
literature by causing it to do anything else. Literature 
must be made pleasing. What cannot be made pleasing, 
because of defects in our taste or because of pupils’ imma- 
turity, should be let alone. 

Our mistake in this work is the attempt at thoroness. 
Pupils are too often expected to learn everything about a 
selection that can be known, to analyze it, paraphrase it, 
and if it is poetry, prose it and make it ugly. If the aim 
is to have questions answered in detail, whether these be 
verbal, grammatical or rhetorical, of course the great 
classics are very difficult, and far beyond the reach of 
children ; but-if the aim is simply to have them read with 
feeling, no epic or drama or lyric is forbidden our choice. 
Only extensive reading gives acquaintance with literary 
forms, literary diction and literary allusions. The young 
reader is delighted to find to-day’s reading explained by 
the reading of last week or last year. 

The first duty of the teacher is, therefore, to give his 
pupils abundant opportunities to read good books. Read- 
ing must begin early and must never cease. The teacher 
must know what the good books are and he must see that 
he recommends such books as really take vital hold on 
minds. The danger is that the reading becomes a task 
done to please the teacher, instead of being spontaneous. 
The teacher must advise, stimulate, reprove in private, 
dissuade, never mark, and never scold. 

The teacher of literature will come gradually to know 
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good books, good extracts and good poems. He will not 
recommend the unabridged volume of Wordsworth, but 
he will recommend poems by title. He will strike out of 
his collection whatever he finds has not, among his pupils, 
year after year,.a genuine constituency. 

Do not adopt the notion that a book once begun must 
be read thru, or must be finished before anything else ig 
begun. An author who does not hold his reader by his 
power to interest, does not deserve that his book be read 
by an effort of will. All reading done from a sense of 
duty is, for a child, worthless. 

The average boy or girl of to-day will read a story. Its 
attraction is irresistible. The teacher must use and guide 
this novel reading tendency, accepting as a psychic truth 
that the appetite for fiction is natural and its satisfaction, 
in due measure, reasonable. Guide, not forbid; dissuade 
from novel reading, not by condemnation, but by persuad- 
ing to better things. 

But what to do with the class hour? Here is the 
opportunity for telling interesting facts of literature, for 
setting forth something of the writers’ lives, for placing 
them in their historical setting, for telling anecdotes about 
them—for doing anything that shall exalt the makers of 
our literature. The teacher must speak from a full mind 
and the pupils must be made interested. The best way to 
communicate the love of literature is in the conversational 
way, not by having pupils recite a prescribed lesson from 
a manual. 

The teacher of literature must be an accomplished man 
or woman. He must possess considerable acquaintance 
with literature and he must be able to render the great 
passages lovingly and impressively with the voice. 

Condensed for THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
SF 
Literature and the People. 


JOHN MonTEITH, in Education. 


You may not at once discover in popular literature an 
agency by which large masses of people are swayed, but 
you will recognize in it a power that has deeply affected 
yourself. This effect has been caused when in the leisure 
hour you have sat down with well-known, popular authors, 
such as Bunyan, Defoe, Addison, Burns, Scott, Dickens, 
Hawthorne, Longfellow. The instruments of this power 
have been some very old forms of words, the authors of 
which are unknown—nursery songs, fairy tales, ballads, 
the Arabian Nights, the stories of Troy and Achilles; 
and of the authors named, such books and pieces as Pil- 
grim’s Progress, Robinson Crusoe, Sir Roger de Coverley, 
Auld Lang Syne, Curiosity Shop, The Scarlet Letter, and 
The Village Blacksmith. While reading these pieces of 
literature, or any others of the same class, you have been 
conscious of a pleasure arising partly from the subjects 
treated, and partly from the forms of expression; but 
under the glow of feeling experienced, when engaged in 
the reading these features were blended—they are natu- 
rally blended—and you never separated them for separate 
study, for why should you ? 

An influence that plays so important a part in the 
making of individual character and nations, and in pro- 
moting social health and happiness, an influence so natu- 
ral in its origin and popular adaptation, must, like sun- 
light and rain, belong to all. It is equally true that 
literature is necessary to all. It may not be long 
hence when it will be generally acknowledged that to all 
human beings, in all conditions of life, beauty is as nec- 
essary as bread. 

If literature is to do its appointed work in the world, 
it must be universal and democratic. To confine it to a 
class is to kill the soul of it. No more is it to be limited 
to any particular period of a single life. It rocks the 
cradle and is the staff of the old man. It has no school 
age and it never takes a diploma of graduation, for it is 
always fresh, green and growing. The spirit of it is pure 
benevolence. It is the round table of universal brother- 
hood. The knights who sit around it are in every house 
and every school. 

Excerpt. 
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Parents and the Public Schools. 
CHARLES N. CHADWICK in The Outlook. 


There are now organized in Brooklyn, in connection 
with the public schools, seven societies of parents and 
teachers, which meet regularly once a month, each in the 
school building with which it is connected. The member- 
ship, at the time of organization, varied from thirteen to 
fifty parents, and from two or three to twelve or fifteen 
teachers. A few heads of departments have connected 
themselves with the movement, but no higher officials as 
yet. The officers and committees are selected from both 
teachers and parents. 

Reports show that the discussions include largely the 
physical conditions of home and school as well as educa- 
tional topics. Among the subjects are playgrounds, best 
mode of dusting school-rooms, scrubbing floors, conta- 
gious diseases, cigarette-smoking, good breakfast, warm 
underclothing, air in the sleeping chamber, baths, home 
work, primary teaching, reading, books, newspapers, pic- 
tures, music, etc. 

A teacher writes that “we learn much from the 
mothers, for they have had many experiences which 
young teachers only theorize about.” This thought con- 
tains a strong argument in itself for the existence of par- 
ents’ societies. But they are of yet more value to the 
parent than to the teacher. That interest increases with 
the effort put forth isa general rule of action. Thus 
the parent, by taking.an actual part in the education of 
his child, is led to follow up a line of thought engendered 
by discussion, and, under the inspiration of this stimulus, 
he has his educational horizon broadened and deepened, 
and grows into vital interest in the school, the teacher, 
and the child. 

The preliminary steps of organization are these: Let a 
few earnest teachers and parents meet and appoint a com- 
mittee on organization, which shall outline a constitution 
and by-laws. Let this committee obtain the consent of 
the principal of the school and of the chairman of the 
local committee to hold a meeting some afternoon or 
evening in the school building. Notices should be sent 
out to the parents and teachers connected with the school. 
It is well to have some one present who can clearly state 
the object of the meeting. Elect a temporary chairman 
and secretary and proceed to adopt a constitution and by- 
laws, inviting very free discussion of each article. 

The following is a form of constitution which has been 
adopted by most of the Brooklyn societies : 


ARTICLE I. Name. 
ARTICLE II. Object. 
The advancement of the mutual interest of home and 
school. 
ARTICLE III. Officers. 


President, Vice-President, Secretary, and Treasurer. 
ARTICLE IV. Duties of Officers. 
Such as usually belong to these offices. 
ARTICLE V. Time of Meetings. 
Once a month. 
ARTICLE VI. Standing Committees. 


Child Study, Education, Home, Literature, Science, 
and Entertainment. 


ARTICLE VII. Advisory Committee. 


Composed of the Chairman of the Standing Committees, 
with the President, ex-officio. 


ARTICLE VIII. Membership Dues. 
Dues payable monthly. 
ARTICLE IX. Amendments. 


By-laws can be adopted to suit the particular needs of 
each society. 
Each member should join one of the standing commit- 
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tees. The monthly meetings should be held under the: 
auspices of the different standing committees in turn. At 
these meetings some one of the members should be pre- 
pared with a paper or talk, and the other members pre- 
pared to discuss the subject. In.this way all are brought 
into active participation, and the general interest en- 
hanced. It is also advisable to secure occasionally prom- 
inent educators to give lectures which may be followed by 
discussion. The meetings should be judiciously allowed 
to manage themselves. 
Excerpt. 


4 


Child Study. 


Attitude of the Teacher Toward Child Study. 
EpcarR Duss SHIMER in The Teachers’ Quarterly. 


The object of my immediate attention is to get at the 
true mental attitude of each teacher toward child study. 
The cold scientist can well afford to ignore this phase of 
the matter. Science as science is supremely theoretical. 
Psychology cares not a fig whether a mind is right or 
wrong, sane or insane, so long as the fact observed is a- 
mental occurrence. Pedagogy cannot abide such an 
issue. It is a practical science, and draws its principles 
from every available source, as do all other practical as 
distinguished from theoretical sciences. Religion and 
ethics furnish the aim ; psychology the means; and the 
whole world of literature and science the matter. 

Teachers will never approach solidarity on this ques- 
tion of child study, nor move forward in solid ranks with 
proper elbow touch, until each teacher has clearly estab-- 
lished for himself, and is ready to make plain to others, 
what he thinks child study is for him as a teacher. 

Excerpt. 


Children’s Drawings. 
M. V. O'SHEA in Art Education. 


Studies upon children’s drawings show that at first they 
represent what they know of an object rather than what 
they see, even when the object is directly before them. 
A young child’s drawings, in other words, are imaginative, 
even when he is supposed to draw from the object. It is: 
evident then, that one of the most important means of 
leading the pupil to clearer seeing will be thru his imag- 
inative or illustrative drawings, wherein he reveals how he 
conceives the various objects which he represents. By 
proper questioning the instructor may lead the pupil to 
see wherein his representation differs from what he could 
really see in looking at the things which he represents. 
In this way, by correction and extension of mental images. 
the pupil is led to view more accurately external objects. 


Excerpt. 
Said by Children. 
Texas School Journal. 


A little four-year-old, upon seeing the first beams of 
the morning sun, exclaimed: “Oh, mamma! God’s opened 
his door.” 


“Why, papa,” said Frances, who was looking at the 
album, “surely this isn’t.a picture of you?” “Yes,” 
replied papa, “that is a picture of me when I was quite: 
young.” “Well,” commented the little girl, “it doesn’t 
look as much like you as you look now.” 


A little four-year-old occupied an upper berth in the 
sleeping-car. Awakening once in the middle of the night 
his mother asked him if he knew where he was. “Tourse 
I do,” he replied, “I’m in the top drawer.” 

A little fellow of five, fearing that Santa Claus would 
forget him, wrote the following letter : 

“Pleez fech me an ingen and sum cars and a picter 
book and sum candy and a poney and sum other anamiles. 

“P, S.—If the poney is a mule pleez tie his behind 
leggs.” 

Excerpt. ? 
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School Discipline. 


Corporal Punishment in England. 
EARL BARNES in Education. 


The virtues of flogging are all summed up by Captain 
J. W. Nott Bower, chief constable of Liverpool, one of 
the cities where whipping is most used. He says: 
“Whipping has been found a most efficient and effective 
punishment. During the last five years, 489 boys were 
whipped once. Of these only 185 have been again con- 
victed. Of the 185, forty-four were whipped the 
second term. Of the forty-four only ten were convicted 
the third time, and two only for a fourth time. No other 
punishment can show such a record; and I am strongly 
of opinion (in mercy to the children) its use should be 
largely extended, and girls, as well as boys, be rendered 
liable to it.” 

Excerpt. 


Order in the School-Room. 
JULIA EMILY KENNEDY in The Inland Educator. 


Happily the old “pin-drop” ideals of order have forever 
vanished from our school-rooms; and with the banish- 
ment of the old iron-clad “rulers,” a more healthful 
moral atmosphere has pervaded the schools, and more 
humane relations have been established between pupil and 
teacher than existed in the past. No need to recall the 
old Reign of Terror. If the system was hard on the 
pupils, it was infinitely harder on the teacher. On one 
side stood Tyranny, on the other, Rebellion ; on one side 
Repression, on the other threatened Explosion and chronic 
Insubordination ; on one side a Dread Enemy, on the 
other incipient Anarchy. “Breaking of the rules” without 
being caught was legitimate, and so much clear gain. 
To “tell on” a wrong-doer, no matter how flagrant the 
offence, was cowardly and treacherous ; it was base de- 
sertion to the camp of the enemy, and was punished by 
the social ostracism of the pupil who “ told.” 

While much has been accomplished in the substitution 
of better courses of study, better teaching and, therefore, 
a more abiding interest in knowledge than existed under 
the old régime, yet in many school-rooms the fetish of 
good order is still worshiped. The pedagogical waters 
are, however, being stirred, and new interests and new 
motives are felt in many schools. In the best of these 
order takes care of itself; the pupil has so many new 
interests that he has no time to be bad or disorderly. 
Thus incidentally, the working force of the school is en- 
listed on the side of law and order. 


Excerpt. — 
The Ideal Lesson. 


EvizABetH P. Hucues in Educational Foundations. 


The ideal lesson must be complete in itself. It must 
have a beginning, and a proper and complete ending. 
The ideal lesson must be vitally connected with a series 
of lessons. It must be preceded and followed by private 
work. It must be connected with the life of the child. 
It must be connected with the life of the world and with 
the world of books. It must be connected with the pre- 
vious life of the child and it must have the salient points 
clearly emphasized. 

Excerpt. 

SP 


Elective Studies in High Schools. 
J. T. Harris in the October School Review. 


In an article entitled “ Elective Studies—Where,” in the 
current number of the School Review, Mr. J. H. Harris 
quotes several letters from prominent educators giving 
their opinions regarding elective studies in high and sec- 
ondary schools. These letters read in part as follows: 

In answer to your questions, I beg to say that I believe in a 
Timited use of options in the high school. I may expand this 
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answer sufficiently to say that what I have in mind is, not an 
option that would permit the student to destroy the symmetry 
of his secondary-school course by omitting some integral ele- 
ment of that course, such as language, or science, or history, 
but merely an option between languages, sciences, or topics or 
periods of historical study. 

In answer to your second question I would say that these op- 
tions may profitably extend, I think, thruout the whole second- 
ary-school course. They may certainly be used to advantage in 
the latter half of it. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER. 

Columbia University. 


Generally speaking, optional courses are about all the lati- 
tude which can be allowed in schools of smaller size, and even 
then, the fewer the courses the better for the school in general. 
In fact, I do not see how optional subjects can be permitted un- 
less the classes are large enough to section. Generally speak- 
ing, secondary students are so immature, coyps are so small, 
and optional courses afford so large a degree of freedom that 
optional subjects are not desirable. GEORGE B. AITON. 

State Inspector of High Schools, Minnesota. 


In general, I am in favor of options : I consider them desirable 
and practicable, but they must be carefully guarded, as the in- 
troduction of an elective system involves a vast amount of con- 
sultation on the part of the principal with the pupils, and often 
with the parents. CHARLES H. THURBER, 

Dean of the Morgan Park (Ill.) Academy. - 


Our school has a total enrollment thus far this year of about 
eight-hundred twenty-five. We offer but two courses known as 
the “ General” and “ Classical” courses. 

Our program is probably more conservative in the matter of 
options than most schools of its size, and I shall advocate the 
extension of such liberty when I can secure the additional teachers 
that such extension would render necessary. We have four 
years of one subject known as history and English. Roughly 
speaking, it consists of half a year each of history and English. 
I should like to see history stand side by side with English for 
the last three years (each study being given four periods per 
week, and continued for the full year). A full year in political 
economy should be offered. If such courses could be offered 
then I believe there should be large freedom of election: some 
would take more of history, some of English, some of science, 
and I think there would be stronger work in each subject. 

Ws. H. SMILEY. 

Principal of the Denver (Col.) High Schools. 


I should be very much surprised and alarmed to know that 
most of the larger high schools have not adopted options in the 
high-school course. I do not mean options between courses, but 
options in studies. About one-half of the work in the Chicago 
high schools is required ; the other half is open to selection by 
the pupils. 

Of course, the small high schools may not be able to have 
more than one course, and pupils may be required to take it, 
where, if the school is large enough and the people wise enough 
to give parents an opportunity of selecting for their children, 
it certainly ought to be done. In Chicago we shall have more 


_ rather than fewer options. 


I am an ardent advocate of classical study, but I am thoroly 
convinced of the true statement that “what is one man’s meat 
is another man’s poison,” and, since the high schools are the 
schools of the people, we must aim to accommodate the people 
within the lengths of all reasonable demands. 

Excerpt. A. F. NIGHTINGALE, 

Superintendent of the Chicago (Ill.) High School. 


Sr 


Intercollegiate Debating. 
CECIL FREDERICK BACON in The Forum. 


At present there are no less than a score of collegiate 
debating leagues in all parts of the country. Yale, Harv- 
ard, and Princeton have annual contests ; the University 
of Pennsylvania debates with Cornell; Williams, with 
Dartmouth; and Columbia, looking to the West, has 
found an opponent in the University of Chicago. The 
most novel arrangement, however, is that of Northwest- 
ern university and the Universities of Michigan, Chicago, 
and Minnesota. These, about a year ago, formed the 
Central Debating League,—the most comprehensive 
union of the kind yet produced. The four universities 
dispute in groups of two each ; and iater, the winners of 
these two contests meet for a final battle. Additional 
leagues are continually being formed. 
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This activity permeates the atmosphere of each college ; 
and positions on the team of debaters for a great inter- 
collegiate struggle are obtained only after a most rigor- 
ous and exhaustive competition. There can be no doubt 
as to the desirability of this competitive work. It pro- 
duces good debaters ; and a good debater must be an apt 
compiler of authorities and statistics, an expert thinker, 
and able to select the vital points on which the fate of an 
argument depends. 

In general, the system can hardly fail to commend it- 
self to all interested in educational progress; for in this 
way, the powerful incentive of college spirit and rivalry, 
of individual competition and success, supplies what is so 
often lacking in the student’s labor, and is so necessary 
to his advancement—the feeling of personal intimacy and 
personal enthusiasm. 

Excerpt. 


we 
Modern Greek Study. 


HARRY DE Forest Situ in Edycation. 


It is only of late years that modern Greek is beginning 
to receive the attention it deserves. The fact that it 
is an object of interest and study to many men in many 
universities in Europe goes far to disprove the idea once 
held that it contains no considerable remnants of ancient 
Greek and is unworthy of philological study. 

While in England the value of the study has been 
recognized and insisted upon by such men as Professors 
Blackie, Jebb, and Jannaris, not to mention others, and 
while much work of importance has been done, very little 
has yet been done in America. Prof. Sophocles, of Har- 
vard, in his day made some important contributions, 
notably his invaluable Greek Dictionary of the Roman 
and Byzantine Periods, and his Modern Greek Grammar. 
In 1877, a book entitled “The Modern Greek, its Pronun- 
ciation and Relations to Ancient Greek,” was published 
by Mr. T. Timayenis. In 1896 appeared Stedman’s Mod- 
ern Greek Mastery, and the Modern Greek Method of 
Rizo-Rangeb¢, an officer in Greece. This year Dr. A. 
Rose has published a series of papers on modern Greek 
subjects under the title Christian Greece and Living Greek. 
Besides this the Greek newspaper Atlantis has been in 
existence in New York for five years or more. Otherwise 
little has been done. This year Harvard is the first of 
our great universities to offer a course in the elements of 
modern Greek. She will no doubt be soon followed by 
other institutions. In fact some colleges, as Amherst for 
instance, have already announced their readiness to offer 
such courses. The advantages to students of philology, 
of archeology and of history, of a knowledge of this 
tongue are evident. The student and lover of literature 
may also find some benefit in such knowledge, for Greece 
to-day can show an array of writers in prose and verse of 
no mean quality. 

Excerpt. 


adie 
Greek Boys and Greek Schools. 


FREDERICK E. WHITAKER in the Popular Science Monthly. 


The best time for children to begin school was as per- 
plexing a question to the ancients as to us. Some argued 
that the introduction to books should not begin before 
the seventh year; the really vital point that some are too 
young at seven while others are too old, was, as now, lost 
sight of. Hence the carelessness of parents often left 
an unoccupied period between infancy and school days. 
which the boy or girl employed in sports. 

The care that the Grecian boy received in his forma- 
tive years made his moral training more effective than 
that inculcated by the most careful of modern parents. 
His general education, coupled with continued physical 
instruction, produced a moral cultivation fully as strict 
as that the Christian father deems necessary for his 
daughters. A pedagog, generally an. old, trusted slave, 
led the boys to school and called for them after it closed, 
carried the books, looked out for the little boys, kept the 
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older ones from fighting and falling into bad company. 
and had a general oversight of their street conduct. 

Education was private, the state having jurisdiction 
simply over the moral standing of the teacher. Schools 
were not allowed to open before, sunrise or hold their ses- 
sions after sunset. A state fine refused admission to all 
but teacher and pupils; public examination day was thus 
avoided. Every respectable town had its school. The 
large cities furnished their schools with all the necessities 
and much that was ornamental. 

In lower schools, the “spare the rod, spoil the child” 
doctrine was a Median article of faith. Flogging seems 
to have been popular in both Greek and Roman schools; 
even the learned Horace in his epistles says, “Well do I 
remember what Orbilius, good at flogging, told me when 
I was a little boy.” Tho the ferrule seems to have been 
the favorite instrument in the Roman school, Lucian and 
Plutarch have noted the use of the sandal in both domes- 
tic and scholastic corporeal correction. Stoicism did not 
prevail among the whining schoolboys, tho there is no 
reason to suppose that the penalties were any more severe 
than ours of two decades ago. 

To the common-school education in the time of Peri- 
cles there were but three departments; no language 
course, as all barbarians were supposed to learn Greek, 
and no true Grecian would degrade himself by studying a 
foreign tongue. The so-called exact sciences had not 
yet obtained recognition. The three R’s, included read- 
ing, writing, counting, and learning of the poets; music, 
including singing and playing on the lyre; and gymnas- 
tics, which included dancing. 

Probably before the child knew its letters it was taught 
to repeat verses from the poets. The analytical mode of 
teaching the alphabet, by which a word is made to repre- 
sent an object and then is resolved into its component 
letters, was not used. The individual letters were learned, 
and then put together to form syllables and words, called 
“syllabizing.” : 

Not only correct pronunciation, but well-balanced into- 
nation and rhythm, were demanded by the Greek ear. 
Reading aloud and learning the poets were great aids to 
this end. The children were taught to recite verses from 
Homer's Iliad and Odyssey. The Greek required his son 
to memorize poems, not only as an intellectual acquire- 
ment, but an incentive to holy living; and so thoro was 
the training that Niceratus can say in Xenophon’s Ban- 
quet, “Even now I could recite the whole Iliad and Odys- 
sey.” Both of these books, some eight hundred and fifty 
pages of close modern type, are claimed to have been 
handed down by sheer memory from father to son. 

Writing in ancient Greece was not for a long time 
considered a very important essential to the average 
man; probably being deemed servile, as business writing 
was almost entirely confined to foreigners and slaves. In \ 
time, however, it came to be considered an ornament for 
the rich and people of leisure, tho even the great orators 
and scholars employed private secretaries on almost every 
possible occasion. 

The schoolboy’s arithmetic consisted of the science of 
abstract numbers and the art of reckoning. The boy 
was taught to add, subtract, multiply, and divide. The 
pupil used his fingers in counting, and “counting by 
fives” came to be the. fixed expression for all counting. 





By Blanche Wadsworth, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sketch made by a student at the. Marthas Vineyard Summer 
School, Courtesy of Art Education. 
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The units were represented by the fingers, a bent or 
crooked finger having a fractional significance. Our old- 
fashioned word digits (fingers) is a relic of this mode of 
reckoning. The practice of counting by fives and multi- 
ples of five has survived to this day, and forms the basis 
of all calculation, and will maintain its sovereignty as 
long as mankind has fingers and toes. 

Geometry was not taught in the common schools, but 
was a favorite study of scholars. Over the door of Plato’s 
lecture-room was written, “Let none ignorant of geome- 
try enter here.” The absence of the great number of 
compulsory studies which the modern boy is forced to 
taste, but seldom till his university course is enabled to 
digest, is a praiseworthy feature of ordinary Greek 
schooling. 

The importance assigned to music and gymnastics 
forms the most noticeable contrast between old Hellenic 
training and ours. Music in its strict sense was prac- 
tically synonymous with culture, and formed the basis of 
the educational theory. Real music does not cease with 
the song or the performance on the instrument, but 
wields its influence in making our lives in harmony or at 
discord with pure thought and noble action. The Greek 
thinker held that music not only had a refining influence, 
but that continuous playing of warlike tunes really made 
men warlike, and that passionate and voluptuous music 
made men passionate and voluptuous. The Grecian father 
was as particular about the kind of music his boy heard 
as we are about what our sons read. 

The Greeks believed in physical training and complete 
bodily development. They held that gymnastics not only 
meant health, but that their absence made the coward 
and the loafer. At the first school day the physical train- 
ing in the palestra, under special instructors, was begun, 
and never ceased till old age called a halt. The palestra 
was for boys, while the gymnasium was under state con- 
trol and frequented by the youth and older men. No 
outsiders were allowed at either the boys’ or men’s gym- 
nasium. Every day the boy was trained in one or more 
of the so-called “five exercises,” which included leaping, 
running, throwing the discus, casting the spear, and 
wrestling. Boxing, and boxing and wrestling combined, 
were deemed necessary only for the professional athlete, 
and were not taught to boys, as likely to disfigure their 
faces and create quarrels and ill will. Boys were always 
attended by overseers in their games, and seem never to 
have indulged in sports in which they elect and obey their 
own leader and fight out their own battles. In all the 
schoolboy’s physical training the motto was “Health, not 
display.” 

Excerpt. 


SF 


The First Free Grammar School. 
A. 0. WRIGHT in the Wisconsin Journal of Education. 


The first free grammar school in America, and doubt- 
less in the world, was in Plymouth. All the New Eng- 
land colonies established common schools as soon as the 
settlements had fairly started. This was usually done by 
the town meeting voting to have a school. These schools 
were supported as each town voted, usually by a mixture 
of public money and tuition fees. In a few cases the 
towns supported the schools free of tuition admitting, of 
course, only pupils from their own towns. 

In 1670 the general court of Plymouth colony offered 
to give any town which should provide for a free school 
the profits from the excise on fishing at Cape Cod. 
Thereupon the town of Plymouth, by vote in town meet- 
ing, gave the rents from a certain part of the common 
lands, owned by the town, for a school, and some of the 
people of Plymouth individually subscribed to build a 
school-house and a dwelling house for the teacher. 

The schoolmaster was a graduate of Harvard, and he 
seems to have paid too much attention to Latin and Greek, 
for in 1674 the town meeting voted that due attention 
should be paid to reading, writing and arithmetic, “ be- 
sides what the country expects,” that is the preparation 
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for college for which the colonial grant was made. Thus 
the controversy as to the object of public school, whether 
it should fit for college or for business, had already begun, 
In 1677 the town of Plymouth gave up the grant of 
thirty-three pounds a year, equal to about six hundred 
dollars nowadays, and went back to the “three R’s.” 

Then the general court in 1677, the same year, offered 
five pounds, equal to about one hundred dollars now-a- 
days, to any town which should maintain a grammar 
school, or what we should now call a high school, with an 
ancient classical course. This was paid year after year 
to several towns. They also ordered that every town of . 
seventy families or more which did not keep such a school 
should pay five pounds to the nearest town which kept 
one. Doubtless the tuition was to be free, at least to 
pupils from towns paying the five pounds, altho this is not 
so stated. 

In 1685 the colony proceded to establish county gram- 
mar schools, by requiring a Latin school in each of the 
three county seats of the three counties, one of which 
was Plymouth. Each pupil from those towns was to pay 
three pence a week for English branches and six pence 
for high school instruction, but pupils from other towns 
were to pay nothing. 

Excerpt. 

SE 


Work of the Superintendent. 
JAMES L. HuGHEs in The Teachers’ Quarterly. 


The superintendent who can most fully perform his 
duties towards his teachers is undoubtedly the best super- 
intendent. The man who can most effectively inspire 
teachers has the power to perform his duty most com- 
pletely, not to teachers alone but to the school board, 
the public, and the pupils. The teacher’s work stamps 
the entire system, and he who stimulates the teacher to 
higher effort and improves the quality of her work uses 
his energy and his wisdom where they are most certain 
to be multiplied and reproduced as elements in the lives 
of all who come within the sphere of his influence. 

Excerpt. 

SF 


Schools of Korea. 


In a report to the state department on the schools in 
Korea, our consul general at Seoul, Horace N. Allen, 
says that the education of Korean children is usually 
carried on at home. Several families unite and employ a 
teacher, who instructs the boys in the use of the Chinese 
characters and the principles of the Chinese classics. 
Girls are not usually taught to read. Of late the pub- 
lication of numerous papers, periodicals, and religious 
pamphlets in the native character is aiding the knowl- 
edge of the Korean, which is much easier to learn, and 
more expressive than the Chinese, which all officials 
know, since the Chinese is used in official documents. 

In 1883 an English school was started in Seoul, under 
the care of T. E. Halifax. The school was kept running 
for two years, but the chief work was done in the months 
prior to the trouble of 1884. Most of the first-class in- 
terpreters in government employ were pupils in this 
school, and got their knowledge of English during this 
eight months. The Koreans are quick in acquiring 
knowledge of foreign languages. 

In 1886 a school was started in Seoul under the charge 
of three teachers selected by the department of the in- 
terior, at the request of the state department of the 
United States, in accordance with repeated requests from 
the Korean government. These gentlemen—Messrs. 
Gilmore, Hulburt and Bunker—served till the school fin- 
ally closed in 1894. Some of their former pupils now 
hold positions of trust and importance in the Korean gov- 
ernment. The school did good work in a small way, but 
did not accomplish what was expected of it, owing to 
great opposition from certain quarters to anything of the | 
kind at the time. 

The present favorable aspect of education in Korea 
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dates from the Japan-China war. The mission of the 
American Methodist church maintains a school, originally 
started in 1886, under the name of Pai Chai Hall, for 
Rearing Useful Men, a name conferred upon the school 
by his Majesty. Under an agreement made with the 
government in 1896, a certain number of pupils are placed 
in this school by the government upon a compensation of 
$1 in silver (50 cents gold) per month. The government 
further pays for a native teacher for every fifty pupils. 
The course of study is in the hands of the mission. At- 
tendance at chapel and at Sunday service is compulsory. 
From an attendance of fifty in 1895, the school has now 
108 pupils, and 176 were in attendance at the close of 
last year’s term, June, 1897. Japanese and Chinese 
youths are also received at the school. The school has 
two foreign teachers and four native assistants, with 
three instructors in the Chinese character. A course of 
lectures has been a prominent feature during the past 
two years, being delivered by native-born Koreans who 
have lived abroad and become familiar with the outside 
world. No money is given to any of the pupils of this 
school except for services rendered. 

Poor boys are given employment in the mission print- 
ing press, or bookbindery, and they thus learn a useful 
trade while helping themselves to an education. A theo- 
logical course was at one time furnished but it has been 
discontinued. The boys wear a uniform, and they have 
drill in gymnastics and military tactics. One prominent 
feature is the debating society, in which the boys have 
shown a remarkable aptitude for public speaking. Read- 
ing, writing, and spelling are taught in the first year ; 
geography, arithmetic, and composition in the second ; 
and history, algebra, drawing, physiology, and a course 
in the New Testament in the third. This is followed by 
a regular college course, which is only arranged for, how- 
ever, thru the sophomore year. 

Seoul has another American school, taught by the Rev. 
H. B. Hulburt, one of the three teachers sent from Amer- 
ica in 1886. Mr. Hulburt’s present school is meant to 
be a normal school for the drilling of native teachers, 
who may take charge of primary schools. It was the 
idea in starting this school to use the teachers. prepared 
in it for establishing a regular system of public schools 
thruout the country. One of Mr. Hulburt’s functions 
is to prepare text-books for the use of these schools, a 
work in which he has had considerable experience. 

It is unfortunate that in connection with this normal 
school the government has established a school for the 
teaching of English to the sons of nobles, thus prevent- 
ing the teacher from devoting his time to his legitimate 
work, as he desires to do. There are at present enrolled 
in the normal school thirty pupils, while the English 
school under the same teacher has thirty-five students. 
The principal has one native assistant in the English de- 
partment at a salary of $20 silver ($10 gold) per month, 
and two assistants in the normal department who receive 
$42 ($21) and $20 ($10) respectively. The last two teach 
only the Chinese classics. 

Mr. Hulburt has a five years’ contract with the Korean 
government, one year of which has passed. His pay is 
$225 per month for the first year, increasing $25 per 
month during the second, third, and fourth years, to $300 
per month for the fourth and fifth years (equal to half 
these sums in gold). 

The Government Japanese Language school was or- 
ganized in 1891 to teach the Japanese language, geog- 
raphy, history, political economy, and “the popular sci- 
ences.” It has a course of study extending over three 
years. There have been 11 graduates from this school, 
which now has an enrollment of 61. Text-books, station- 
ery, and the midday lunch are provided by the govern- 
ment. The buildings are adaptations of Korean houses 
and have a total of 1,440 square feet of space, with a 
playground of 10,800 square feet. The school has a Jap- 
anese head master, an assistant master (Japanese), and 
two Korean assistant teachers. The assistant teachers 
get $300 and $240 silver per annum. The head master 
receives a salary of $1,500, and the assistant master re- 
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= $480 per annum (equal in gold to one-half these 
sums). 

The Foreign Education Society of Japan maintained a 
school in Seoul, called the “ Keijo Gakko.” This was or- 
ganized in April, 1896, “with the view of giving a thoro 
elementary course of instruction to Korean youths, and 
thus aiming to form a true foundation of the undisputed 
independence of that country. Among the active mem- 
bers of the society are Messrs. Oshikawa and Hondo, 
most prominent Christians in Japan, and the teachers in 
charge of the school are graduates of the Kyoto Dosh- 
isha school. It is supported by the voluntary contribu- 
tions of philanthropists, residents in Japan and Korea. 
It endeavors to teach all popular sciences, both in Jap- 
anese and Korean.” 

This school has two courses of three years each, and a 
special course for the teaching of the Japanese language 
of one year. There are four teachers. The cost of the 
maintenance of the school is $3,000 silver ($1,500 gold). 
The school building is a Korean house remodeled, with 
five class-rooms and quarters for the head master. No 
charge is made upon the pupils, who are also furnished 
with text-books and stationery free. Three dollars per 
month is given to meritorious students, and the best 
scholar is sent to Japan for further education at the ex- 
pense of the school. The enrollment is 180, with a daily 
attendance of 100. 

In May, 1897, the Korean government engaged a 
Chinese teacher from Pekin, at a salary of $70 per month 
for the first year ; $80 per month for the second, and $90 
per month for the third, to teach a Chinese school, with 
the object of turning out Chinese interpreters and giving 
them a knowledge of the Chinese literature and classics. 
The school has a daily attendance of 35. The age of 
the pupils varies from fifteen to thirty. A school build- 
ing and residence for the teacher is furnished, and the 
cost of maintenance, aside from the teacher’s salary, is 
$100 per month. The students are divided into three 
classes, and school lasts from 9 A. M. to 3 P. M., with one 
hour for lunch. There is no session Saturday afternoon 
or Sunday. 

The most important of the foreign language schools is 
the English school. The head master, W. Du Flon 
Hutchison, is a teacher of experience, and he has as as- 
sistant T. E. Halifax, who taught the first English school 
in Korea in 1883. The school was begun in November, 
1894, using as a nucleus some students from a naval 
school Mr. Hutchison had been conducting on the island 
of Kang Wha. The British residents have done a great 
deal by contributing toward the purchase of neat and ap- 
propriate uniforms, teaching such games as football and 
other college sports, in which the boys do excellently, 
and in offering prizes for the winners in the various sports. 
The boys wear a flat cap, which compels them to cut off 
the absurd topknot, such as has been worn by their 
fathers for centuries, and their appearance is thereby 
greatly improved. 

It is the plan of this school to give the young men 
general knowledge, in addition to the use of the English 
language. The masters desire to make manly youths of 
their boys, hoping that they may be induced to continue 
their studies, or at least have a desire for knowledge 
greater than they would have otherwise possessed. The 
pupils are from the middle classes, which probably ac- 
counts for much of the school’s success, since a teacher, 
however well qualified he might be, could do but little 
with the nobles’ sons unless they were made to obey rules. 

SF 

The following advertisement appeared in the Stamford 
Mercury (Eng.): “Schoolmistress—Wanted immediately 
a married Church of England Certificated Schoolmistress, 
without family, for small school-house, whose husband 
must be an experienced farm laborer. John Sowerby, 
Cuxwold, Caistor.” As Irish certificates are now recog- 
nized in England, Ireland’s schoolmistresses are not 
debarred from becoming candidates. Those who are 
fully qualified according to terms of advertisement should 
hurry up.—The National Teacher (Ireland). 
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What the Editors Say. 


Hurrah for everybody !—New England Journal of Edu- 
cation. 

The Syllabus Humbug. 

Investigation by syllabus has long been a nuisance, to 
which an obliging public has submitted in the hope that 
it might lead to the advancement of knowledge. The 
maker of the syllabus is usually not at all modest in his 
demands. To answer his questions involves sometimes 
the writing of a pamphlet. To answer them properly 
would require months of time spent in investigations, for 
which the respondent has neither aptitude nor inclination. 
In order not to be disobliging he gives passing impres- 
sions merely, told baldly and in the rough, without qual- 
ifications, details, and limitations. Such material has no 
value, and the writer of it well knows this; but the in- 
vestigator diligently arranges his pile of manuscripts, 
collates statistics from it, manipulates it according to the 
rules, and publishes his results. He is contributing to 
the advancement of knowledge! This humbug has had 
its day. Let us acknowledge the facts and be done with 
it.— Wisconsin Journal of Education. 

Point of Contact in Teaching. 


All the machinery of the school has in view the one 
aim of bringing the pupil in contact with his environ- 
ment of education. The whole system and organization 
of schools, however vast and intricate, have this one ex- 
cuse for their existence, that they bring the child into 
the presence of a good teacher and surround him with 
the objects that excite in him the appropriate ideas. 

After the pupil and teacher are brought face to face, 
they must still be brought mind to mind. Two adults of 
equal understanding may by mutual efforts arrive at a 
common standpoint, from which they can understand 
each other. But the child cannot be expected to do 
much toward such an end. It is the teacher who at first 
must adapt himself to the pupil. He must find out where 
the child already is and begin there in his teaching. He 
must know where the child is most alive, and find him at 
that point. This is what is meant by “the point of con- 
tact in teaching,” the title of a small book by Patterson 
Du Bois, written for Sunday school teachers but which is 
equally applicable to the work of the public school teach- 
er. If the teacher does not direct his instruction to that 
point, he might as well talk to the clothes of the children 
while they are out at play. It is only a preliminary to 
education, when the bodies of the pupils are brought to 
school. It is not so easy to keep their minds in the 
school-room, active in the subjects of instruction. 

The degree of presence of the pupils is measured by 
their attention, and this is aroused and maintained ac- 
cording as they are interested. All comes to the ques- 
tion of interesting the pupils.. To be sure this does not 
prove that what interests them is for that reason best 
for them. ‘There must be choice among the subjects 
that interest them. In every branch of knowledge there 
are simple and concrete facts that are within the child’s 
comprehension. It is the business of the teacher to 
know the nature and interests and previous knowledge of 
the children well enough to take them at this point of 
contact, and at the same time must he know the subjects 
of instruction well enough to choose the material suited 
to them. He must be able to enter into their wonder- 
world, he must be willing to live in it with them, to feel 
its beauty and its truth, he must know how to develop 
out of this the real world in which all must learn to live. 
—Intelligence. 

Teachers’ Examinations. 


To receive a low,grade occasionally on examination is 
not necessarily a reflection on one’s scholarship nor 
capacity to teach. The best scholar and teacher may 
sometimes fail because of physical or other conditions. 
The just way to estimate a teacher’s worth is by the av- 
erage of his work and examinations during a period of 
years.— Western School Journal. 
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Magnify Our Leaders. 


The professional teacher knows that all gain when 
there is a recognized leader. The humblest teacher ig 
larger in the eyes of the community if there is one teacher 
very much larger than she is. Every wee bit of a lawyer 
is more in the eyes of the public than he could possibly 
be were there not the Websters, Choates, Evarts, and 
Gastons in the profession. The humblest man in the 
Asiatic fleet will be infinitely more than he could have 
been without George Dewey as a leader. The last man 
in the ranks at El Caney will ever be a hero because 
Roosevelt is magnified as the leader. 

The more we can magnify Horace Mann, the greater 
the honor to every state superintendent in the United 
States; the more honors we can heap upon Dr. William 
T. Harris, the more honor will come to every leader in 
city or village ; the more enthusiast over the educational 
talks of President Stanley Hall, the larger audiences and 
the better attention will greet every educational speaker ; 
the larger the income and the greater the distinction of 
Sarah Louise Arnold, the more respect will be shown 
every woman teacher, and the better will be their salaries, 

Would that this could be understood in every commun- 
ity, that the natural professional leader in the teaching 
corps of a city or in the educational circles of a county 
could be helped forward by his associates that he might 
stand out with such distinction as to be called to leader- 
ship in a wider range of influences.—New England Jour- 
nal of Education. 


Affect the Community. 


The teacher should be a factor in his community. He 
should be more than “the man who keeps the school over 
there.” He should be a man of character and good 
standing—entering into the best interests of the com- 
munity and forming a part of its social as well as its 
intellectual life—Louisiana School Review. 


Mutual Aid. 


It used to be the case that teachers were thrown upon 
their own resources for methods, for plans of work, 
and study. But to-day no man liveth unto himself. It 
is give and take; it is giving help to this man and 
receiving aid from that; it is enriching this woman’s 
knowledge and receiving of her intellectual store in turn ; 
it is casting your bread upon the waters that it may turn 
again to you. The teacher who stands to himself, to her- 
self, is doomed to an early intellectual death and to an 
unsuccessful professional career.— Carolina Teachers’ 
Journal. 


The Teacher’s Attitude. 


The teacher’s attitude in the recitation should be one 
of enthusiastic interest in the subject matter of the les- 
son. This means that he has thoroly prepared the lesson. 
It means further that he shall impress the pupils as being 
one who with them is interested in getting hold of every 
point in the lesson and in viewing it from every stand- 
point. Unconsciously they reflect his enthusiasm, their 
interest responds to his and—mark the secret of the 
power to acquire useful knowledge—the intensity of the 
interest measures the depth and the permanence and the 
usefulness of the impression.—Northwest Journal of Edu- 
cation. 

Order in the School-Room. 


What is “good order” in the school-room ? Is it not 
that harmonious condition that permits teacher and chil- 
dren to fulfil the purpose of a school with the least 
friction and expenditure of nerve force? Where such 
conditions have been attained in the best ways there has 
been no visible signs of discipline. The children did not 
know they were being disciplined. The teacher had her 
ideal of right and harmony in the school-room,—a clear, 
common-sense ideal based upon experience and a sym- 
pathetic understanding of child-nature,—and by her in- 
dividual power and influence, had been able to bring her 


school into a willing co-operation with her efforts to real- 
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ize this ideal. There had been no attempt and no need 
to make a flourish of authority, or to exercise arbitrary 
control. Under the daily influence of a rich, loving, mag- 
netic personality, the children had been led to undertake 
the discipline of self—the giving up of se'fish preferences 
for the good of the whole—the highest character discip- 
line known to humanity. 

Such teachers exist ; such teachers are in truth fine 
disciplinarians, but such teachers are rare. What shall 
the great mass of teachers do who are not equal to these 
things ? Obedience and “order” must be obtained at 
all hazards if they are to retain their position and do the 
work of the year—the work laid out in the course of 
study. They adopt the only course left to them; to 
compel submission to a list of “rules,” framed in con- 
scious weakness, and enforced by the power of the teach- 
ers position ;—the power of the stronger over the 
weaker. 

But what is the effect of this arbitrary control upon 
the teacher herself? Once enthroned as a monarchical 
dictator, the discipline fiend often takes possession of her, 
paralyzing her reason and blinding her judgment. She 
is a divinity that can do no wrong. It is always the chil- 
dren who will not “mind,” who will not “study,” who 
will not “behave.” She sees in their shortcomings no 
reflection of her own mismanagement, and she is deter- 
mined to conquer. They must, they shall realize her own 
distorted ideal of an orderly school. It becomes the goal 
of her ambition to be known as a “fine disciplinarian.” 

O for some still, small voice to whisper the truth at the 
close of each day to these hard-working, determined, mis- 
taken teachers ; to clarify their vision and cause them to 
see that every time they are to driven to enforce submis- 
sion under the overhanging sword of a penalty, they con- 
fess their own limitation. There is a better way, which 
they have not attained,—Primary Education. 


Making History. 


It must have occurred to all thoughtful persons, and 
especially to thoughtful teachers, that the nations of the 
earth are making history fast. Only a few months ago 
China was regarded as a mighty power, whose countless 
millions once aroused might seriously harass, if not over- 
throw, any of the other great nations by the sheer force 
of resistless numbers. Japan changed all that in a de- 
cisive struggle lasting but a few weeks. China is now 
regarded rather as a huge, unorganized territory, to be 
partitioned among the strongest, than as a power to be 
feared. The colonization of the Dark Continent is going 
rapidly forward, France, Germany, and Great Britain, all 
eager to own the most and to hold the strongest points. 
And now, within a period of four months, the United 
States has begun, prosecuted, and successfully finished a 
contest with Spain that promises to change our national 
policy, and, by example at least, to urge, if not compel, 
important changes of policy elsewhere. New alliances 
are being sought and made, and especially in Europe pol- 
itical relations are being established along new lines.—The 
Inland Educator. 


Brother Gillan Thinks Herbart is Dead. 


Prof. Arnold Tompkins contributes to the Educational 
Review for October an article on Herbart’s philosophy in 
in which he has the bad grace to pummel a corpse; for 
Herbart’s philosophy is as dead as the old Puritan con- 
ception of Satan. But the thrusts which he incidentally 
gives the Herbartian pedagogy are keen, well-directed 
and timely. There are those who contend that a sound 
and wholesome pedagogy can be built on a foundation of 
confessedly weak philosophy, and that this is the case 
with Herbartianism. But Prof. Tompkins throws the 
light on the weak points in the Herbartian doctrine of 
interest, “‘moral and non-moral” subjects, “culture epochs,” 
apperception, concentration, correlation, and the “formal 
steps” in a way that leaves very little defence for the 
argument that a strong pedagogy may be based on a 
weak philosophy.—The Western Teacher. 
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Because Our Grandfathers Didn't. 


In Philadelphia the school board forbids the indiscrim- 
inate mixing of pencils, and each child is provided with a 
drinking cup. The individual pencil is a good idea that 
was carried out by our grandfathers, and it is time the 
same thing was put in practice again. The individual 
drinking cup, however, is a fad that will not last long.— 
American Journal of Education. 


Human Nature a Stable Quantity. 


Human nature is a pretty stable quantity after all. We 
are again fortified in this opinion by the following trans- 
lation in The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, just published under 
the auspices of the Egypt Exploration Fund, of an Egyp- 
tian school boy’s letter to his father, about sixteen hun-- 
dred years ago. Theon is not very different from some 
American lads of to-day. His letter reads :— 

Theon to his father Theon, greeting. It was a fine 
thing of you not to take me with you to the city. If you 
won't take me to Alexandria I won’t write you a letter or 
speak to you or say good-bye to you; and if you go to 
Alexandria I won’t take your hand or ever greet you 
again. This is what will happen if you won’t take me. 
Mother said to Archelaus: “It quite upsets him to be 
left behind.” It was good of you to send me presents— 
on the 12th, the day you sailed. Send me a lyre, I im- 
plore you. If you don’t I won’t eat, I won’t drink; there 
now!— Education. 

we 


What is the True Aim of Education P 


The question has had many answers. Here are some 
of them : 

Chinese: To impress traditional ideas and customs and 
to preserve the established order of society. 

Ancient India: To preserve caste distinctions and to 
prepare for absorption into Nirvana. 

Ancient Persia: Physical strength and moral rectitude. 

Ancient Hebrews: To become faithful servants of Jeho- 
vah. 

Sparta: To train soldiers. 

Athens: Beautiful soul in beautiful body. 

Rome: To make a man fit to perform justly, skilfully 
and magnanimously all the offices, both public and pri-- 
vate, of peace and war. 

Socrates: To dispel error and discover truth. 

Plato: To give to body and soul all the beauty and all 
the perfection of which they are capable. 

Aristotle: Attainment of happiness thru perfect virtue. 

Quintilian ; To make orators. 

Seneca ; Not for school but for life. 

Charlemagne: To make intelligent citizens. 

Monastic Schools: To foster interests of the church. 

Burgher Schools : To train for the practical wants of life. 

Agricola: The accumulation of knowledge. , 

Erasmus: General education to prepare for future 
duties. 

Luther : More effective service in church and state. 

Melancthon: General education for service as citizen 
and subject. 

Sturm: Piety, knowledge, eloquence. 

Montaigne: To make “men” before specialists. 

Rabelais: To form a complete man, skilled in art and 
industry. 

Comenius: To attain eternal happiness in and with God 
thru education. 

Locke: Practical knowledge rather than mere learning, 
and a sound mind in a sound body. 

Fenelon: To train for the duties of life. 

Rollin: To train heart and intellect at one time. 

Francke: To prepare for a life of usefulness and piety. 

Rousseau: Complete living. 

Pestalozzi: Natural, progressive and systematic devel- 
opment of all the powers. 

Froebel: To direct natural activities to useful ends.— 
Philadelphia Teacher. 
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Educational Articles of the Month. 

Attitude of the Teacher Toward Child Study, Edgar Dubs 
Shimer. Teachers’ Quarterly. 

Characteristic of an Ideal Lesson, Elizabeth P. Hughes. Ep- 
UCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS. 

Corporal Punishment in England, Earl Barnes. Education. 

Criminelogy Applied to Education, Cesare Lombroso. EDUCA- 
‘TIONAL FOUNDATIONS. 

Development of the Nervous System; Frederic Burk. Peda- 
gogical Seminary. 

Educational Principles in Teaching Drawing, M. V. O’Shea. 
Art Education. 

Elective Studies—Where? J.H.Harris. The School Review. 

Experiment of a Self-Governing School, Julia Emily Kennedy. 
Inland Educator. 

Finding Fault, Edith Ingersoll. Tae TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 

Free Lecture System, The, 8. T. Miles. The Cosmopolitan. 


Highest Work of a Superintendent, James L. Hughes. Teach- 
ers’ Quarterly. 

Hundredth Child, The. James P. Haney Teachers’ Quarterly. 

Inhibition, H. 8. Curtis. Pedagogical Seminary. 


Intercollegiate Debating, Cecil Frederick Bacon. The Forum. 


John Knox’s Services to Education, Milton S. Kistler. Ed- 
ucation. 

Literature and the People, John Monteith. Education. 

Literature of the School-Room, Oliver E. Behymer. Ohio 
Educational Monthly. ... 

Making Courses of Study, B. A. Hinsdale. The School Review. 


Modern Philology and Secondary Education, 0. L. and H. H. 
Manchester. Educational Review. 
Mural Decoration in the School-Room, Hezekiah Butterworth. 
Normal Instructor. 
New Jersey System of Public Instruction, James M. Green. 
Educational Review. 
Notes on Modern Greek Study, Harry de Forest Smith. Hd- 
ucation. 
Origin of the Physical Features of the United States, G. K. 
Gilbert. Journal of School Geography. 
Physical Element in education, E. L. Richards. EDUCATIONAL 
FOUNDATIONS. 
Point of Contact in Teaching. Intelligence. 
Portraits of Virgil, H. N. Fowler. The School Review. 
Presumption of Brains, The, A. P. Marble. Pennsylvania 
School Journal. 
Province of Art in the High School, John S. Aukeny. Art 
Education. 
Private Conversation, The, H. C. Krebs. THE TEACHERS’ IN- 
STITUTE. 
Purposes of Rote Singing, A. J.Gantvoort. Ohio Educational 
Monthly. 
Relation of Psychology to School Teaching, G2orge P. Brown. 
School and Home Education. 
Relation of the Library to Art Education. 
School as a Social Factor, F. H. Fowler. 
of Education. 
School-Room Fatigue, S. B. Sinclair. 
TIONS. 
School Supervisor, Charles R. Skinner. Teachers’ Quarterly. 
Second Grade Reading, Lida B. McMurry. Primary Educa- 
tion. 
Sensation or Perception, Karl Lange. 
TIONS. 
Short Studies in Browning, Annie W. Sanborn. Primary Ed- 
ucation. 
Some Things the Mistress Did, R. A. Ayers. PRIMARY SCHOOL. 
Study of Education at the German University, Walter L. 
Hervey. Educational Review. 
Suggestions for Constructive Work, Gertrude English. Pop- 
ular Educator. 
Teachers’ Meetings, A. W. Edson. Teachers’ Quarterly. 
Theories of Salaries Discussed, William McAndrew. Teachers’ 
Quarterly. 
Training for Citizenship in Public Sehools, Henry W. Thurston. 
The School Review. 
Truth about the Teaching of Physiology in Schools, Mary H. 
Hunt. Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette. 
What Does the Superintendent of Schools Do? Aaron Gove. 
Colorade School Journal. 
What to do in Emergencies. PRIMARY SCHOOL. 
Why College Graduates are Deficient in English, Annie E. P. 
Searing. Educational Review. 
Young Greek Boys and Old Greek Schools, Frederic E. 
Whitaker. Popular Science Monthly. 


Art Education. 
Wisconsin Journal 
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Letters. 


The Melon Problem in Illinois. 


The educational standard is constantly being elevated. The 
pupils of the common schools of America are being better 
taught to-day than ever before. In spite of the “educational 
fads” which the newspapers delight in denouncing, the pupils 
of our schools are being more practically drilled in arithmetic, 
spelling, writing, reading, and the other so-called “common 
branches” than the pupils of the last generation. 

I keep upon file the notes written to me or to my teachers by 
the parents in our community. To judge from the number of 
misspelled words contained in them, one is forced to the con- 
clusion that those of the last generation of school children who 
learned to spell well failed to settle within the shadow of our 
school building. 

In THE ScHOOL JoURNAL of October 8, 98, under “Mathe- 
matics in California,”-you quote from a letter written to the 
San Francisco Evening Post by a school trustee of Oakland, Cal. 
His problem to the school girls was this—“ Girls, how much 
must I pay this gentleman for these ten melons at $7.00 per 
hundred ?” Before reading this article, I resolved to give this 
example to every pupil in our city above the third grade, in- 
cluding the high school. The pupils were required to write 
their names upon a slip of paper. The pencils were then placed 
upon the desks, and the example given. At the expiration of 
one minute they were required to take up the pencils again and 
write simply the answer. While a few answers were wide of 
the mark, the following is the result by grades ; 

iV. 6 per cent.: V. 47 per cent.; VI. 83 per cent. ; VII. 98 
per cent. ; VIII. 75 per cent. ; high school, 76.5 per cent. 

Centralia, Ill. Irwin F. Mather, Supt. City Schools. 








Mathematics in Pennsylvania. 


I read with interest the note on “ Mathematics in California,” 
page 326 of THE ScHOOL JouRNAL for October 8. 

Wondering whether Pennsylvania mathematics were of the 
same high order I tested the pupils of my school on the melon 
problem in the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth years, or grades, 
with the following results; Number of pupils present, 177. 
Of these 89 worked the problem mentally and 173 worked it 
correctly with pencil and paper. Only four pupils obtained in- 
correct results. 

Now we are wondering what is the matter with “ Mathe- 
matics in California.” G. W. Kratz, 

Pittsburg, Pa. Principal Franklin School. 


Women Artists in Paris. 


The ideas of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL about doing something in 
Paris besides putting up a monument to Lafayette are sound to 
the core. Here isa great field for American philanthropists 
like Rockefeller, Armour, and others. A home for women 
artists is especially needed ; there is a little bit of one now, but 
that is not sufficient. Women go to Paris to study and live in 
out of the way places for $2.00 to $3.00 per week; but they 
lack comforts and often respectability. There should be a home, 
a hotel, call it what you like, that would afford cheap quarters 
and give protection. This last is the important thing, for my 
experience shows me that Paris is an exceedingly wicked city 

There are enough women who go to Paris to study art to fill 
a good hotel ; these could make a colony or club that would have 
many advantages ; a good many suffer from sickness, and at 
such a place they could be taken care of. An artist told me the 
other day, that if a girl talked of going to Paris it was a rule 
to dissuade her, not because it was not a good place to study art, 
but because of the inconvenience and the absence of care and 
friendly attention. 

So I join with THE ScHooL JOURNAL in saying no momument, 
but a home for artists ; the day for monuments has gone. 

New York. W. L ’AMOREAUX. 
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The business department of THE JOURNAL is on another page. 
All letters relating to contributions should be addressed plainly 
“ Editors of SCHOOL JOURNAL.” All letters about subscription 
must be addressed to E. L. KELLOGG & Co. Do not put edi- 
torial and business items on the same sheet. 





We ask our friends to call the attention of their colleagues 
to the reduction in the subscription price of THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL from $2.50 to $2.00 a year. 
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In the present issue, THE SCHOOL JOURNAL offers to its 
readers a resume of all that is best and most interesting 
in current educational literature. It is the aim of the 
editors to select for this special review number, from both 
American and foreign publications, whatever is of import- 
ance and special interest in contributions on pedagogical 
and related subjects, and also to portray the trend of edi- 
torial discussions. Thus the reader will obtain each month 
a comprehensive survey of the whole field. Great care is 
used to present everything in as condensed a form as pos- 
sible. In this age of multiplication in periodical literature, 
a number of this kind has become an absolute necessity. 
The co-operation of writers is invited. Abstracts of valu- 
able articles and monographs published in foreign lan- 
guages will receive prompt examination. Suggestions as 
to how to make this “educational review” number serve 
its purpose still more efficiently are always welcome. 

The strong support THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is receiving 
from superintendents, principals, professional teachers, 
school boards, and the friends of education generally, has 
encouraged the publishers to reduce the subscription price 
from $2.50 to $2.00 4 year. Never before has the out- 
look been so promising. The wonderful progress in the 
field of education has made the reading of a represent- 
ative educational weekly a necessity to all who wish to 
succeed. Both in this country and abroad, THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL is recognized as the leading professional organ of 
the progressive American educator. Still greater efforts 
will be made not only to retain this leadership, but to 
render still more telling service to the advancement of 
the cause of public education. All this, together with 
the reduction in the price of subscription, and the many 
important improvements planned for the current volume, 
some of which have already been announced, ought to re- 
sult in a still larger increase in the circulation. 





It seems to be quite the thing just now to sneer at Her- 
bartian pedagogy and to make it appear so thoroly out of 
date as not to be worthy of the serious attention of 
thoughtful teachers. Pestalozzian pedagogy fared no bet- 
ter when it first reached these shores, but neither the 
mistakes of Pestalozzian enthusiasts nor the scoffings of 
their shortsighted opponents could stem the tide of the 
reform inaugurated by the great Swiss educator. Thus 
Herbartian pedagogy will spread in spite of the efforts put 
forth to snuff it out. 


THE ScHOOL JOURNAL takes pleasure in calling atten- 
tion to the decided improvement in the typographical ap- 
pearance of its pages. With the exception of a few col- 
umns, the whole paper is printed from entirely new type 
of a clear cut and very readable character. This type is 
the same as that used in the Century Magazine and was 
designed by Theodore L. De Vinne, “ the printer laureate” 
of America. Several other new features have been in- 
troduced in the mechanical make up which give testi- 
mony to our aim to render this publication more attract- 


ive typographically. 
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Indian Education. 


“According to the eleventh census, the number of 
aborigines in the United States was 249,273. Of this 
aggregate all but 32,567 had come more or less under the 
influence of orderly conditions, and, tho to a considerable 
extend uncivilized, had, thru contact with whites, 
been weaned to some extent from their savage ways. 
These 82,567 did not live on reservations, but roamed 
over a wide section of country and lived in much the 
same manner as their ancestors for hundreds of years, 
with the exception that tribal wars had ceased to engage 
their activities and decimate their ranks. 

“ As many as 133,382 were taken care of on reserva- 
tions, exclusive of the five civilized tribes of the Indian 
territory, the Pueblos of New Mexico, the Six Nations of 
New York, the Cherokees of North Carolina, the War 
Department prisoners and Indians in prisons. The five 
civilized tribes made up a total of 66,286 persons, or one- 
fourth of the entire Indian population, with a greater per 
capita wealth than is possessed on an average by whites, 
and they were accustomed to the practices of the pale- 
face, such as living in houses, wearing store clothes, etc. 

“That so large a proportion of the Indians in the 
United States have been turned from their nomadic 
habits and induced to take on something more than a 
veneer of progress effectively refutes the pessimistic views 
expressed concerning tke mental capabilities of the race. 
If the 5,300 Indians in the Empire state who have em- 
braced civilization, the 2,880 Cherokees in North Caro- 
lina, and various other scattered remnants, are added to 
the five tribes, the number is increased to one-third or 
more of all the surviving aborigines. 

“The effectiveness of the educational work being done 
among them is shown by the annual report of the com- 
missioner of Indian affairs. It appears from this docu- 
ment that there are now .147 well equipped boarding 
schools and as many daily schools in operation, with an 
enrollment 23,952 pupils. A steady increase in the at- 
tendance has been noted during the past twenty-one 
years, and observation is said to prove that in the great 
majority of cases the results attained are permanent. In 
the case of only 24 per cent. of the pupils is the labor 
devoted to their training considered a waste.—Baltimore 
(Md.) Herald. 
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Church Influence. 


Church influence is often more embarrassing to a 
superintendent than politics, and I have myself been 
hampered in my efforts to do the best thing for the schools 
by deacons and pastors, a school superintendent con- 
fesses in the November Aflantic. Ministers, thru a 
mistaken sympathy, often allow themselves to indorse in- 
competent teachers, and so help to block the way for 
better things in the schools. This is so generally felt by 
superintendents of schools that a recommendation of a 
teacher by her pastor is seldom given any weight what- 
ever. I usually throw such documents into the waste 
paper basket when applicants send them to me, unless I 
am personally acquainted with the minister and know 
that he is competent to form a critical judgment of a 
teacher’s work. This is a professional secret which it 
may do no serious harm to divulge.—“ Confessions of 
School Superintendents” in the November Aélantic 
Monthly. 
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The list of association meetings, which is usually on the 
editorial page will be found on page 407. Next week TuE 
ScHOOL JouRNAL Will have a directory of the educational asso- 
ciations of the great metropolitan district of New York, the 
week following, of Chicago. Secretaries of associations in 
these districts who have not yet sent announcements are re- 
quested to write to the editor at once, giving name, officers 
and number of members of their associations, also time and 
place of meeting. 








Che Educational Outlook. 


Prof. James on Attention. 


OAKLAND, CAL.—Prof. William James, of Harvard, speaking 
before the teachers’ institute on the subject of attention, said : 

“To excite a pupil’s attention and hold it is the greatest task 
of the teacher’s life. Our ability to remember a thing depends 
on the attention we give to it when under consideration. There 
are many external methods of awakening attention, but to gain 
the interest is more effective. You will never gain attention by 
demanding it, unless you can awaken the child’s interest. The 
young child as a rule has very little native interest. The 
teacher must arouse and hold it by action—experiments, anec- 
dotes, diagrams, drawings, etc. 

“How can we get the child interested when these means can- 
not be used ? There is one rule; you must connect the new 
matter with some other matter that you know the child is 
already interested in. Associate the uninteresting new with 
the interesting old and the whole will become interesting. This 
is the abstract principle, but the application is by no means 
easy. Here the teacher’s native tact, ingenuity, and invention 
are demanded. It is this ability that marks the born teacher.” 








Supt. Emerson Bars Contribution Schemes. 


BuFrFa.o, N. Y.—Supt. Henry P. Emerson reiterates his well- 
known opposition to contributions from school children. Within 
the last few months the superintendent has been besieged by 
men and women who wanted school contributions for Cuban re- 
lief, a library for the cruiser Buffalo, the Sheldon memorial, the 
two battleships American Boy and American Girl, a national 
peace jubilee, and a monument to La Fayette. But Supt. Em- 
erson has enforced the ordinance already enacted forbidding 
eollections for any purpose, and proposes to stand by the inter- 
ests of the schools against designing schemes and misguided 
patriotism. He also objects to the voting contests carried on 
by the newspapers for prizes, as tending to demoralize the 
school discipline. 


Barracks and Basements. 


In Milwaukee, the overflow of school children has been partly 
accommodated by the erection of twenty-six “ barracks,”—one- 
story frame buildings, heated by stoves, and just large enough 
for one class each. In spite of this, the overcrowding continues, 
and Supt. Siefert estimates that fully 3,000 more children would 
attend school if there were proper accommodations. 

In Cleveland, the basements of thirty-five schools have been 
turned into class rooms. These accommodate 1,700 children, 
with their teachers, who have to breathe poor air and foul odors, 


A Notable High School Opening. 


HoLyokKe, Mass.—Holyoke’s new high school was opened 
formally on Wednesday, with elaborate exercises. In the after- 
noon at 2.30, Supt. Search addressed the audience on “The Larger 
High School.” Pres. G. Stanley Hall, of Clark university then 
spoke on “The New Era in Education.” He was followed by 
Dr. Walter L. Hervey, the new president of the Teachers college, 
who spoke on “Education and Patriotism.” Supt. Balliet, of 
Springfield closed the afternoon exercises with an address on 
“The People’s Part in the Building of aSchool.” In the evening 
at 7.30, Prin. Charles H. Keyes spoke on “The House we Dedi- 
cate ;” and Hon. Frank A. Hill, secretary of the state board of 
education, made an address on “Teachers for the Times.” 


Providence is Waking Up. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I—THE SCHOOL JOURNAL has already made 
mention of the extraordinary action of the Providence school 
authorities in reducing expenses for the coming year. The 
common council refused to make the appropriations asked for, 
and so the board passed this resolution : 


“Resolved, That for the ensuing year the evening schools be 
omitted, and that on and after the 29th day of October, 1898, 
the kindergarten and ‘cooking schools be closed and instruction 
in sewing discontinued, and the special teachers and supervisors 
in music, drawing, penmanship, physical culture, cooking and 

‘sewing be dismissed; that the present arrangement with the 
Rhode Island School of Design be discontinued, and arrangements 
be made for such tuition only as will be covered by the state 
appropriation for that purpose; that the celebration of Arbor 
day be abandoned, and the present practice of sending written 
notices to parents or guardians in case of the absence of pupils 
be discontinued, except in such cases as the teacher feels espe- 
cially require such action to be taken. 
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Resolved, That the utmost economy be enjoined upon our 
teachers and pupils in the use of books, supplies and all kinds of 
school property, and that the superintendent and supervisors of 
grammar and primary schools give special attention to the en- 
forcement of this recommendation. 

Resolved, That the executive committee be and they hereby 
are authorized and directed to close the schools at such time in 
June, 1899, as they shall find it necessary to prevent any in- 
crease of the deficit in the school funds at the end of the pres- 
ent school year. 

The board, after careful estimates, had asked for a budget of 
$717,032.96. The council gave $575,000, which, with the state 
money, gives the schools $620,000. This leaves an estimated 
deficit of $97,032.96. The school committee, together with 
Supt. Tarbell, then set to work to reduce expenses. By consol- 
idating classes, they dispensed with fourteen teachers, and in 
other ways they found they could save about $16,000. Three 
courses were then open to them: to curtail salaries, to stop the 
schools when the appropriation was exhausted, or to drop some 
branches of the work. The latter course was the one chosen. 

The action resulted in a mass meeting last Thursday night of 
about 1,000 representative citizens. It was a dignified meeting 
in support of the public schools, and a strong protest against 
the proposal to return to the methods of forty years ago. The 
meeting adopted two resolutions. The first provided for the 
appointment of a committee to take the necessary steps to se- 
cure by the action of the city authorities the continuance of the 
schools on the plans outlined at the beginning of the year. The 
second was a request to the mayor to appoint a committee of 
five citizens to investigate the whole school system and make 
such recommendations as should be in the interest of economy 
and the public welfare. It is to be hoped that the public senti- 
ment of Providence is so thoroly aroused that it will not allow 
the proposed degeneration of the schools to the days of the 
three R’s, but will insist that the kindergartens and evening 
schools and the other branches be brought to even greater effi- 
ciency. 

Progress in Wisconsin’s Higher Schools. 
[Special Correspondence of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL.] 


BELoiT, Wis.—Among the higher institutions of Wisconsin, 
the greatest activity is apparent. The state university opens 
with an increased enrollment, necessitating additional room for 
class work. The seven state normal schools are constantly at- 
tracting a more advanced class of students. In the Milwaukee 
state normal nearly all the students are high school graduates. 
The board of regents estimates the normal school expenses for 
the ensuing year at $311,088. 

Beloit coilege has just opened its new dormitory for women, 
Emerson hall, and all but four rooms are already occupied. The 
endowment of the college has been increased considerably dur- 
ing the summer. 

Prof. M. V. O'Shea, of the state university, has just completed 
a course of six lectures on child culture, under the auspices of 
the public school teachers and the federated clubs of Beloit. 
Much interest has been taken and all who attended were im- 
pressed with Prof. O’Shea’s grasp of his subject. There seems 
to be little reason to doubt the election of Pres. L. D. Harvey, 
of the Milwaukee state normal school, as state superintendent 
of public instruction. He has had a long and successful expe- 
rience in school work, and is one of the educational leaders of 
the state. 

New Kindergartens Established. 


Washington, D. C.—The committee appointed to consider the 
advisability of organizing kindergartens as part of the public 
school system reported as follows: 

“First. The establishment for this year of nine kindergarten 
schools in the first eight divisions, and six in the ninth, tenth 
and eleventh divisions, one school to be located in each of the 
following school buildings: Dennison, Seaton, Peabody, Ami- 
don, Addison, Monroe, Bruce, Buchanan, Magruder, Phillips, 
Patterson, Douglass, Lincoln and Payne, and one in the sixth 
division in such room as can be procured which may be found 
most available. 

“Second. That the pupils to be admitted to each of these 
initial schools be limited to thirty where there is no assistant 
teacher and forty-five where there is an assistant teacher: and 
that for the present preference shall be given to children who 
have reached the age of five years. 

“Third. That these schools shall be under the immediate 
supervision and direction of the superintendents and the super- 
vising principals and shall be well furnished, carefully sys- 
tematized and conducted with uniformity. as far as possible. 

“Fourth. Many kindergarten teachers having offered to.’ 
donate their services as assistants, we recommend that assist- 
ants be appointed by the board in all the schools, provided 
suitable persons accept such positions without other compensa-~ 
tion than the practice and experience to be thus acquired.” 

The report was adopted. 
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The Springfield Meeting. 
COLLEGES AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 


Springfield, Mass.—The thirteenth annual meeting of the New 
England Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools opened 
October 14, in this city. In the absence of Dr. C. F. B. Bancroft, 
principal of Phillips academy, Andover, the president of the as- 
sociation, the meeting was called to order by Prin. Edward G. 
Coy, of the Hotchkiss school. The first speaker was Prof. 
George Harris, of Andover theological seminary, his subject be- 
ing “The Training of the Imagination in Education.” Prof. 
Harris said in part : 

“In the training for life there should be something more than 
a mere training as a bread-winner. A man may find enjoyment 
in money or success. But a true man should enjoy himself and 
not merely what he has created. A man of culture has enjoy- 
ment in himself. Manis always a moral and esthetic being 
and sometimes an intellectual being. It is said that a man 
should be above his pursuit. To do this a man should have ac- 
quaintance with art and high ideals. 


: Pres. Charles W. Eliot, Harvard University. 
President-Elect of the New England Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools. 


“Think of the men you meet who are graduates of colleges. 
Are they interesting in conversation? Yes, when they speak 
of their professions. The majority talk shop, the dullest kind 
of talk. They say they have not time for culture. 

“How many men care for music? The Germans care for 
music. Beer and music are washed down together, but it is a 
mug of beer to an overture or symphony. The American is 
—_ practical than the German, but the latter has wider 
astes. 

“We need literature. The best literature of one’s own lan- 
guage is necessary for culture. A half hour with Shakespeare 
. translates one into another world. The man who knows his 
Browning is raised to the ideal. The esthetic arts, are not so 
generally appreciated, yet more people than we imagine are 
capable of enjoying them. 

“Additions can be made to the curriculum in the line of 
music and art. In our colleges there should be lectures on com- 
posers and their works. These should be well illustrated by ex- 
amples. Then, too, choruses might be formed. Sculptures and 
life objects of art, together with the stage, should be recognized 
as forces in education. 

“Tn conclusion the selection and proportion of studies should 
be made with the idea of training the intellect and imagination. 
In this case the teacher has even more influence than the book 
in his hand. Should you thus succeed in broadening and vital- 
izing education so that the intellect and imagination shall meet 
and kiss each other the future generations will be ‘none the less 
practical and more happy and noble.” 


The Practical Question. 


Discussion of the question was opened by Rev. Huber Gray 
Buehler, of the Hotchkiss school. 

Mr. Buehler said : “The practical question is one of proced- 
ure. We are only concerned that the one trying to learn by 
literature shall amount to something. We speak of the eye of 
the imagination as if the faculty had todo only with sight. The 
imagination, however, has ears and a tongue and a nose. - 

“We should see to it that pupils can recall the sound of a 
rivulet as well as its appearance, the taste of its waters, and 
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the mossy banks. Only when he can do this does he do whole 
justice to the literature. 

“We must see that the literature chosen does not have un- 
usual elements and that those pieces are chosen whose images 
are in some sense related to the reader’s experience. 

“When the question of selection is answered, that of method 
remains. There are two methods of procedure. We may en- 
courage pupils to express in art forms that which they are 
reaching. By art forms I mean modeling in clay, making with 
crayon. Before this can be done the image must be clear. En- 
courage the pupil to place the idea in tangible form and he will 
see the imperfections. ae 

“The other method belongs to all stages of the study of liter- 
ature. This is the method of judicious questioning. Aim to 
lay bare the images in the pupil’s-mind. Experience has led us 
to have questions printed: and given to the pupil at the time the 
assignment of the lesson is made. This gives him time to think 
when preparing and thus gives more opportunity for real in- 
struction in the class room.” 

Mr. Buehler was followed by Professor John M. Tyler of Am- 
herst college, who spoke on the “Culture of the Imagination in 
the Study of Science.” ; 

Mr. Tyler said: “Imagination is thinking. Thinking is trac- 
ing the relations between objects. Imagination is a pictorial 
way of thought rather than expressing it by means of words. 

“Man must work with fidelity to truth, with loyalty to truth, 
from which art and literature can escape in a large degree. 
would not have you think that the scientific man is a mere in- 
stitution, but, if I have thus pictured science to you, I want you 
to see how by a higher use she can be as glorified as she de- 


serves.” 
Ethical Value of History. 


The speaker of the evening was Prof. William M.*Sloane, of 
Columbia university. His subject was “How to Bring Out the 
Ethical Value of History.” Mr. Sloane said in part : 

“Tf there were no other ethical principle to be desired from 
the study of history, that of patience would stand out, empha- 
sized as nowhere else. The outcome of a generation’s work has 
been enormous and while we may hope for a definition of univer- 
sal validity only when time shall be no more and not till then, 
yet with these initial doctrines fairly settled and accepted, a 
fair definition and some results may be hoped for perhaps in 
this, and certainly in the coming generation. 

“What, then, are the facts of our inherited nature which 
bear directly on our attempt to wrest and display a body of 
ethical teaching from the study of history? It appears to me 
that the Anglo-Saxon both sides the sea sincerely believes every- 
thing good to be rooted and grounded in the past. 

“He clings with tenacity to every social habit and institution 
which does not prove directly and visibly harmful. Even 
now, when inventions and manufactures have done their utmost 
to change the groupings of humanity, he has the ready retort to 





Prin. Ray Greene Huling, 
Secretary-elect of the New England Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools. 


all who cavil at his position: Follow the counsel of perfection, 
sell all that thou hast and give to the poor. In our creed this 
is to be the goal, the ideal. Like all human ideals it must be 


reached gradually and the only way it can be reached is the: 
perfectibility of man in an earthly and possible environment. 


“The plain, historic Anglo-Saxon man must, however, rid him- 
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Prin. Frank S. Capen. State Normal School, New Paltz, N. Y. 


self of two errors to which he is prone. First, that the criterion 
of instruction in a democracy is utility ; second, that when we 
reform instruction we reform education, or, in other words that we 
attain character by the exercise of the judgment. Thetrueaim of 
education is to make an all-round man ; not a minister or a profes- 
sor, not an engineer or a lawyer; not a soldier, farmer or merchant; 
but a personality with the largest amount of moral force. 

“Any pursuit concerned with ideal humanity and the near ap- 
proaches to it is so far ethical. History, however, does not in- 
vestigate the nature and constitution of human character indi- 
vidually, it is concerned with human character in the mass and 
with formulating rules, which in their observance have led man- 
kind toward the eternal right and the breach of which has over- 
thrown and destroyed great societies. 

“Whether we accept in the conservative and Christian sense 
the doctrine of the moral order of the universe, or whether we 
struggle to remove the First Cause which we call the Creator, 
further and further from our pen, one great ethical lesson shines 
forth from our study of history, that progress in some meaning 
of that much vexed word is a certainty.” 


New Officers. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss.—The New England association of colleges 
and preparatory schools, at its meeting in Springfield this month, 
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elected Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard, president and Ray Greene 
Huling, secretary and treasurer. The committee on uniform re- 
quirements in English recommended that more attention be 
given to English thruout the entire preparatory course ; that 
outside reading be encouraged ; and that careful instruction be 
given in the mechanical side of composition. 


SF 
Cincinnati Notes. 
[Correspondence of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL.] 


At the first regular meeting of the principals held October 8, 
suitable resolutions were adopted on the death on October 2, of 
Mr. W. B. Wheeler, who has been so long connected with the 
schools. Sixty years ago he he began teaching in this city and 
worked faithfully and earnestly for the schools till his retire- 
ment last Christmas. Many of the most prominent business 
men in the city, including the present superintendent of schools, 
have been pupils in his school, and all speak in highest terms of 
his manly, straightforward way of dealing with children, teach- 
ers and parents. For many years previous to his retirement he 
had been principal of the eleventh district school. The teachers 
who had worked with him so many years, also adopted appro- 
priate resolutions. The program for the year’s work was re- 
ported by the ex-committee, but as it has not yet been printed 
I am unable to present it at this time. It was decided to invite 
Prof. Roark, of Lexington, Ky., to address the association at the 
November meeting. 

On October 4, the “Mathesis” held its regular monthly meet- 
ing in the club rooms, presided over by Miss Christine Sullivan, 
superintendent of the drawing department. Dr. Culbertson, of 
the board of education, spoke on, “Sources of Power ;” Miss 
Marie McGowan on “Acquisition of Voluntary Power ;” and 
Prin. W. T. Harris, of the nineteenth district, on “The Senti- 
ment of Power.” The City Teachers’ Association at its October 
meeting discussed two topics: “Life Certificates” and “Safe- 
guards of our Profession.” The first topic was discussed by 
Pres. John A. Heizer, and the second by Prin. Strickland, of the 
Whittier school. On October 8, the Hamilton county associa- 
tion listened to an able address on “The Poet and His Mission,” 
by Mrs. Frances Gibson Richards, of the Lebanon normal school. 

One of the strongest associations in the state is the “South 
Western.” It meets twice each year at Hamilton. The autumn 
meeting this year will be held in the high school building, Sat- 
urday, October 29. The program is as follows: Inaugural— 
“Educational Waste,” by Supt. McClure, Oxford ; “Some Loose 
Screws,” E. W. Wilkinson, Cincinnati, Ohio; “Culture and Effi- 
ciency,” Dr. W. A. Hailmann, Dayton; “John C. Calhoun,” Dr. 
J. P. Gordy, Ohio State university, and “Formative Influences 
in the Development of American Literature,” Mrs. Frances Gib- 
son Richards, Lebanon, Ohio. 
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In and About New York City. 


The Lafayette day exercises in the schools last Wednesday 
were attended with much enthusiasum. 

In many of the schools, the teachers told the historical facts 
connected with Lafayette’s services to this country, and the 
surrender of Cornwallis, of which last Wednesday was the anni- 
versary. 

The great reception given him by the people, on Layfette’s 
subsequent visit to this country, and the part of the school 
children in that event, and the mourning thruout the land at the 
news of his death in 1834 also were related. Patriotic songs 
were sung and recitations given. 


How Lafayette Came to Help us. 


At Columbia university, Prof. J. H. Robinson gave an his- 
torical lecture, on the subject of Lafayette. He said that 
Lafayette got his original intention to aid the American colo- 
nists from the Duke of Gloucester, the brother of George III. 
Lafayette, when only eighteen years of*age, attended a dinner 
at’ Metz, at which the duke was the guest of honor. The duke 
was not in sympathy with his brother’s oppression of the colo- 
nists, and did not hesitate tosay so. His denunciation of taxa- 
tion without representation made a deep impression upon 
Lafayette, who, boylike, wanted to rush to America’s aid. For 
three years his family held him back, and then he came to win 
glory for himself, and help the American people to achieve their 
independence. 

The Board and the Schoolship. 


The navy department has been considering the withdrawal of 
the schoolship St. Mary’s from the control of the board of edu- 
cation, because the board wanted to put civilians in charge of 
it. This appears to be due to a misapprehension of the wishes 
of the board. The present commanding officer is a civilian, tho 
he formerly had been in the navy. He was appointed because 
the department could not spare a naval officer at the outbreak 
of the war. The board heartily approves the assignment of 
Lieut. Commander W. H. Reeder, to again take charge of the 
ship. On account of the war, the ship did not make its pro- 
jected cruise to Greenland this summer. 


Manhattan-Bronx. 


Commissioner Kelly has written to the mayor a long letter, 
explaining his position on the omnipresent subject of salaries. 
Commissioner William Greenough, who is thoroly conversant 
with all the intricacies of the present schedule, has issued a 
statement correcting some of Mr. Kelly’s published utterances. 
Mr. Kelly accuses the present schedule of giving a teacher an 
advance at one stroke of from $573 to $1,332 per annum. 
Mr. Greenough shows that considerable of a journey has to be 
traveled before reaching that desired end. The teacher must 
first be receiving $573, and have been in the service of the 
board, in this borough, for at least twelve years. Now this 
teacher, says Mr. Greenough, will be entitled to receive $750 
per annum without examination, and if she has taught fifteen 
years, will be entitled to $1,000 when the present salary schedule 
goes into effect. : 

Now, to get the $1,332, several steps have to be taken. By 
her standing, she is entitled to a No. 1 license, carrying with it 
a salary of $660, but if she wishes license No. 2, with its salary 
of $780, she must satisfy the requirements for that license, 
either thru examination or evidence of professional study. Her 
salary will then be $780, and to raise it to $900, she must se- 
cure the endorsement of the borough board of superintendents. 
To get a higher salary, she must have a head of departmént 
license, with the arduous process of getting it, which is entailed. 
This means $1,140. If she again has the approval of the super- 
intendents and the committee on teachers, she may secure the 
sum of $1,296, and if she continues to teach boys or mixed 
classes of the first three years of the course, she may obtain 
that end for which she has so faithfully striven, $1,332. Thus 
Mr. Greenough disposes of Mr. Kelly’s argument, that this ad- 
vance may be made “at one stroke.” 

Mr. Greenough says that there is but one solitary teacher in 
both boroughs entitled to enter upon this process, and he hearti- 
ly hopes she will get the maximum allowed. Of those receiving 
$726, who are eligible to take the examinations for the maxi- 
mum, there are less than ten in the whole system. 


The Board Meeting. 


The board authorized the city superintendent to establish un- 
graded classes in several schools for children who thru various 
causes, cannot keep up with the regular classes. Special 
teachers are to be appointed to instruct these children and bring 
them up to the standard. The conditions which they will remedy 
have been recognized for some time. No disgrace is to be at- 
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tached to the pupils, but they are to be helped along by indi- 
vidual instruction, until they can resume their proper places in 
the school. The schools where these classes will be established, 
are No. 12, male department, 371 Madison street ; No. 21, male 
department, 55 Marion street ; No. 67, 120 West Forty-sixth 
street ; No. 77, female department, 400 East Highty-sixth 
street ; and No. 112, 7 Downing street. 

Three more stores and basements have been rented for kinder- 
gartens, and to relieve the congestion in No. 1, caused by the 
presence of the training school, three boys’ classes have been 
transferred to old No. 1. 

The board voted to ask the city superintendent to hold ex- 
aminations for regular teachers in the elementary schools at an 
early date, to hold an examination for principals of regular 
schools during the Christmas holidays, and for teachers of Ger- 
man at some later time. 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ RECOMMENDATIONS. 


The superintendents made some important recommendations 
for changes in the by-laws which were referred to the committee 
on teachers. 

The most important was the following : 

Resolved, That the certificates of the borough superintendent 
of schools that the experience of a teacher in schools other than 
the public schools of the boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx, 
is equivalent to a certain number of inane of experience in the 
public schools of said boroughs, shall be evidence to entitle such 
teacher to rag f in accordance with this schedule, provided such 
teacher holds the requisite iicense, and provided such teacher 
was a regular teacher in the schools of said boroughs on Dec. 31, 
1897, or was at that time in the possession of an unexpired license 
to teach in the schools of the city of New York. 


It was also recommended that the word “consecutively” be 
stricken out of sections 17 and 18 of the salary schedule, so 
that they would read as follows : 


17. Subject to the approval mentioned in section 13, no woman 
teacher who has taught in the public schools of these boroughs 
for ten years or more shall receive less than $750 per annum, 

18. Subject to the approval mentioned in section 13, no woman 
teacher who has taught in the public schools of these boroughs 
for fifteen years or more shall receive less than $1,000 per annum. 


This would be a welcome change to many teachers whose 
service has been long, tho not continuous. 


In Memory of a Boy Soldier. 


Last Friday morning, the thousand pupils of No. 86, Ninety- 
sixth street and Lexington avenue, assembled to pay tribute to 
the memory of their former schoolmate, Sergeant-Major Robert 
Gordon Everett, who died several weeks ago from fever con- 
tracted at Santiago. He was seventeen years old, and a lineal 
descendant of John Quincy Adams. He was the youngest non- 
commissioned officer who fought at Santiago, and was appointed 
sergeant-major for bravery under fire. Prin. William Arens in- 
vited Major Keck of the Seventy-first to tell the boys about 
their schoolmate. He said : 

‘* Wherever I was in those exciting hours, Gordon Everett was 
there also, not only carrying out my orders as my sergeant major, 
but often anticipating them. In all my experience I have never 
seen a more manly man ora sublimer exhibition of stalwart cour- 
age shown under the most distressing conditions than your 
young classmate displayed. He was a boy in years, butin thought 
and character a man of men. 

‘“‘In that vast concourse of men about Santiago there was none 
who made greater sacrifices or showed such superb heroism as 
this boy. I can assure you, boys, that you deserve to be proud 
of your contribution to the war in the person of young Robert 
Gordon Everett, whose fidelity to duty earned for him the title 
of ‘ the boy hero of Santiago.’” 


Brooklyn. 


Prin. Larkins, of the Manual Training high school, has changed 
the course of the draughting department, so that the girls will 
devote the time hitherto spent on drawings of machines to de- 
signing geometrical ornamentations, Gothic arches and Grecian 
friezes. The draughting department has had presented to it 
by Prof. Shinn, of the free-hand drawing department, a set of 
forty-seven engraved plates of marine boilers. These plans 
have been used by the navy department in construction of 
vessels. They will be put on exhibition before long. 


Teachers’ Association Courses. 


Pres. Haaren, of the Brooklyn Teachers’ Association, in ex- 
plaining to the teachers the new courses, said : 

In the rules adopted by the board of education and school board 
for the groping of A and head of department certificates, there 
is a provision which empowers the city superintendent of schools, 
to give recognition to work done by teachers in a recognized in- 
stitution of learning. : 

A meeting of the association’s committee on studies was called, 
and the opinion rendered that the recognition could not be made 
in advance, but only after the city superintendant had had an 
opportunity to examine into the courses and had satisfied him- 
self of the quality of the instruction. This has postponed the 
formal recognition of our work until it has been completed, but 
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the teachers may rest assured that everything possible will be 
done to keep the work at such a high standard that it will bea 
pleasure for the superintendent to add the seal of his approval.” 


City Supt. Maxwell, in speakihg to the teachers, said : 

=] stand now, as I have always stood, for the highest possible 
salaries for teachers. A teacher exposed to the continuous ner- 
vous strain of teaching, if she is to do her best work, must be re- 
leived from financial worry. She must have the means of enter- 
ing society and expending a reasonable amount for her own 
culture andimprovement. And, moreover, we need high salaries 
in order to attract to the teaching profession men and women of 
social standing and culture. I do not believe that the taxpayers 
of this city begrudge to the teachers of their children the very 
reasonable wages which your school board proposes to pay, pro- 
vided the city authorities will grant the money. 





Prin. John H. Haaren, Grammar School No. 10, Brooklyn. £; 
President of the Brooklyn Teachers’ Association. 


‘‘ And now I come to a matter in which I take a deep interest 
and in which the Brooklyn Teachers Association has always taken 
a deep interest—the teachers’ efforts at self improvement. As 
an know. during the last fifteen years. there has been in Brook- 

yn a graded system of licenses to teach. The school board re- 
warded those teachers who had the ability, the industry. and the 
ambition to work for the higher grades of licenses by placing 
them in positions of responsibility and trust which command the 
higher salaries, This system has recently been transferred to 
the other boroughs of the city. Itis not the least of the glories 
of the Brooklyn school system, that it has given to our neighbors 
across the East river a system of licensing teachers, which has 
done so much for her own schools. Under the rules recently 
formulated by the board of education for the issuing of licenses, 
exemption is granted in whole or in part from examination in the 
case of the higher grades of licenses who have good records as 
teachers, and who prosecute courses of study in recognized in- 
stitutions of learning. As far as I have a voice in the matter, the 
most liberal interpretation wili be placed upon this rule, both as 
to institutions of learning, offering teachers’ courses and the 
courses themselves, There is one thing to which we are unalter- 
ably opposed. Thatis,any attempt to crowd too large an amount 
of work into too short a space of time. Two hours a week during 
thirty weeks of the school year, and two hours a day five days 
in the week, during six of the ten weeks of the summer vacation 
we regard as the maximum amount of time that should be spent in 
this work. We take this position fortwo reasons. First, your 
health, to which as teachers you are bound to give due considera- 
tion, will not permit you to attempt more. In the second place, 
you cannot successfully do the amount of reading, writing and 
note taking that well arranged college or university courses of 
the kind referred to require, if you take up too many courses 
simultaneously. Quality of work, not quantity, is what we are 
seeking. 

The new courses of the association include English, under Mr. 
Percival Chubb and Mr. Herbert Vaughan Abbott ; American 
history and civics, under Dr. Harry A. Cushing ; physics, under 
Ernest R. von Nardroff ; natural science, under Prof Francis E. 
Lloyd and Dr. Marshall A. Howe; and psychology under Dr. 


Livingston Farrand. 
Brooklyn’s Schools Win. 


Justice Gaynor in the supreme court, Monday afternoon, 
handed down a long decision on the amount due Brooklyn in the 
apportionment of the central board. He holds that the conten- 
tion of the Brooklyn members of the board was perfectly fair, 
and issues a writ of mandamus to compel the board of estimate 
to pay over to Brooklyn the sum of $1,605,565.49 instead of the 
sum it originally awarded, $1,279,853.84. Justice Gaynor held 
that the board of estimate exceeded its authority in making the 
apportionment at all. According to the charter, the money 
must be apportioned among the boroughs by the central board 
of education on the basis of. attendance. Had this been done, 
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no legal process would have been necessary. As it is, Brooklyn 
has won her contention for what is due her. The general raise 
in teachers’ salaries in Brooklyn was contingent upon the receipt 
of this $300,000. Now that the matter is settled in Brooklyn's 
favor, the teachers of the borough look forward anxiously to 
the day when the proposed new schedule will be carried into 
effect. 


Important Reforms for New Jersey. 


HosokeEn, N. J.—Prins. Dwyer, of Harrison ; Ortel, of Union 
Hill ; Van Sickle, of West New York, and Supt. E. Murphy, a 
committee of Hudson county principals, recently met the com- 
mission appointed by the last legisiature to revise and codify 
the school laws. The principals made a number of important 
recommendations. In the first place, the committee advised 
that teachers holding state certificates and having had ten 
years’ experience in the state, should not be removed from their 
positions except by vote of the board of education, subject to 
veto of the county superintendent, which vote may not be over- 
ridden except by unanimous vote of the board. 

The committee also advised that the census bureau with. its 
large expense for 3,000 enumerators, be abolished, and that 
money at present appropriated on the per capita basis be appro- 
priated on the basis of actual attendance. 

Another state normal school, to be established either in Ber- 
gen, Passaic, Essex or Hudson county, was also recommended 
and indorsed by the state superintendent. The four northern 
counties have practically no normal facilities, and need them 
badly. It is proposed that the new school require for entrance 
a high school diploma or its equivalent. 

The conimittee further recommends a state parental school, 
the establishment of kindergarten schools thruout the state, and 
the doing away with third and first grade county certificates. 
They favored one county certificate, good for three years, and 
equal to the present second grade. Every holder of such 9 cer- 
tificate must attend a summer school five weeks each year for 
three years. 

The committee was also in favor of the abolition of county 
teachers’ institutes, and the establishment in their places of four 
summer schools. 

The department of agriculture, the committee thought, should 
issue leaflets on the study of plants, animals, and minerals, which 
could be used in the schools. 

New pupils should be admitted in September and at Easter. 

These recommendations will be pressed next month before the 
educational committee of the legislature. 


‘ ae 
Notes of Interest from Everywhere. 


One of the educational magazines for October contains an 
article on the English of college graduates. It is human nature, 
when reading a criticism, for the reader to put himself in a 
critical mood. Under these circumstances it is rather distres- 
sing to come across such expressions from the writer of the arti- 
cle as, “A young woman from a Western town recently gradu- 
ated from college.” Strange how many writers and speakers 
persist in using that word “graduate” incorrectly ! 

Another sentence in the same article might be criticised as 
regards euphony, smoothness and general excellence of style. 
The sentence reads: “ It is inexplicable that a student can get 
in, and having got in that he can get out bearing a degree, with 
such an ignorance of ordinary English as amounts to illiteracy.” 

The magazine does not state whether the writer is or is nota 
college graduate. 

SALEM, Mass.—Supt. Perkins has reported to the school board 
in favor of abolishing written examinations for promotions. 
The board in consequence instructed the committee on rules to 
formulate a rule carrying out this idea. 

The eastern engagements of Dr. E. E. White include an ad- 
dress at the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction at Providence, 
October 28. On October 31, he begins six weeks of institute 
work in New Jersey. 

MALDEN, Mass.—Prof. G. G. Busby, Ph. D., died October 15, 
aged fifty-five years. He was graduated from Wesleyan 
university in 1866, and after eight years public school work, he 
became a professor in Montpelier seminary. Much of his life 
thereafter was devoted to the preparation of monographs on the 
history of education in this country andin Germany. Histories 
of education in New Hampshire and Vermont prepared by him 
are to be published by the United States bureau of education. 

It is reported that twenty-five children of P. S. No. 28, Scran- 
ton, Pa., had died within two weeks. The cause was sup 
to be diphtheria, but it was discovered that a sewer pipe leading 
to the building had been tapped, and that the poisonous gases 
had entered the rooms and been breathed by the children. 
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Prin, William Lawrence, Ray School, Chicago, 


President of the Central Council and of the Executive Committee 
of the Howland Club, Chicago. 





Important Educational Meetings. 


Nov. 4 and 5.—Central Ohio Teachers’ Association. Exec- 
utive committee: Supt. Boggess, Springfield; Supt. Vance, Ur- 
bana; Prin. Smith, Hillsboro. 

Nov. 25-26.—Eastern Ohio Teachers’ Association at Bellaire. 
President, Supt. James Duncan; vice-president, Miss Alice Bel- 
ford, Caldwell; secretary, Miss Lucy McGirr, Marietta; treas- 
urer, Supt. A. B. Wingate, Bowerston ; chairman executive com- 
mittee, Henry G. Williams, Bellaire. 

Dec. 9-10.—New Jersey High School Teachers’ Association at 
Newark. President, Lincoln E. Rowley, East Orange. 

Dec. 26.—South Dakota Teachers’ Association, at Redfield. 
President, H. E. French, Elk Point; secretary, Jennie Ru- 
dolph, Canton. 

Dec. 26-28.—New Jersey State Teachers’ Association, at 
Trenton. President, Henry M. Maxson, Plainfield; secretary, 
Lewis C. Wolley, Trenton. 

Dec. 27-29.—Illinois State Teachers’ Association, at Spring- 
field. President, J. H. Collins, Springfield; secretary, Joel 
M. Bowlby, Metropolis. 

Dec. 27-29.—Louisiana State Teachers’ Association, at New 
‘Orleans. President, D. B. Showalter, Monroe; secretary, Miss 
Lula Soape, Shreveport. 

Dec. 27-29.—Missouri State Teachers’ Association, at Jeffer- 
son City. President, E. D. Luckey, St. Louis; secretary, H. 
E. Dubois, Kansas City. -° 

Dec. 27-29.—Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association. Meet- 
ings to be held at the Milwaukee normal school. 

Dec. 27-30.—Florida State Teachers’ Association, at St. Au- 
gustine. President, Dr. W. E. Knibloe, Jacksonville; secre- 
tary. D. R. Cox, Tallahassee. iia 

ec. 28-30.—Montana State Teachers’ Association, at He- 
lena. President, M. A. Stapleton, Anaconda; secretary, Miss 
Maly Mullins, Butte. ba 

Christmas week.—California State Teachers’ Association, at 
‘Santa Rosa. President, C. W. Childs, San Jose; secretary, 
Miss M. F. Fitzgerald, San Francisco. wars 

Christmas week.—Minnesota State Teachers’ Association, at 
‘St. Paul. President, A. E. Engstrom, Cannon Falls: secre- 
i, J. D. Bond, St. Paul. 

hristmas week.—Arizona Teachers’ Association, at Pho- 


nix. President, W. B. Blount, Scottsdale. 
Christmas week.—Michigan State Teachers’ Association, at 


Lansing. President, J. W. Simmons, Owosso; secretary, 
‘L. Palmer, Jackson. ais 7 
Dec. 31.—Indiana State Teachers’ Association, at Indianapo- 


lis. President, F. M. Staker, Terre Haute; secretary, James 
R. Hart, Lebanon. 


New York State Association of Grammar School Principals. 
Fifth annual meeting, Synge, Dec. 27-29. Secretary, James 
L. Bothwell, Albany, a Gs 

Holiday Conference, New York State Associated Academic 


Principals, Syracuse, Dec. 27-29. President, J. C. Norris, Can- 


andaigua, N. Y. 

Conference of Middle State Colleges and Preparato 
Schools, Columbia college, New York city, Nov. 25 and 20. 
President, Dr. Julius Sachs, New York city. 

New York State Science Teachers’ Association, New York 
city, Dec. 29 and 30. President, Charles W. Hargitt, Syra- 
cuse university. 
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Related Number Work, 


For Grades I. and II. 
Outlined by Supt. N. D. Gilbert, of Austin, Ill. 


Pupils counted;—by ones, by twos, by unequal addends. 

Count and see how many boys present in row 1; how many 
girls; how many pupils. How many boys absent; how many 
girls; how many pupils. 

How many present—absent—in rows 1 and 2? 2 and 3, etc.? 
in rows I, 2, and 3, etc? in the school? 

How many boys belong in row 1? How many are here? 
How many must be away? 

Il, DISTRIBUTION OF MATERIAL, BY ROWS OR BY CLASSES 
OR BOTH. 

‘A monitor comes to teacher for each row. How many 

sheets of paper, pairs of scissors, pencils, books, etc., do you 
need? Teacher hands him some. How many have you? Is 
that as much as yon need? Do you need as many as that? 
How many more do you need? Return me all you do not 
need. 
Child goes to supply, and counts out for himself, under 
teacher’s eye, what he needs; encouraged to count not only 
by ones, but by twos and threes; or to count by unequal add- 
ends. 

If practicable, appoint head monitor to take teacher’s place 
in supervising distribution of material. 

III. COLLECTION OF MATERIAL: SIMILAR TO ABOVE. 

Reading.—-Finding page by number. Finding line on the page 
or word in the line by number. Finda given word on which drill 
is being given; find it again; again; how many times can you 
find it? Group words phonetically; by rhymes, etc.; how many 
in each group? 

Number involved in stories told or the subject-matter of the 
reading lessons. 

Science. 
I. WEATHER RECORD. 

Days and dates;—find date by addition from day to day, Fri- 
day to Monday, character of weather denoted by disks of 
colored paper; number of clear, cloudy, rainy, etc., days in the 
week; in a month. Comparisons; averages. Prevailing 
winds;—how many days had we a west wind? northwest? 
northeast? south, etc.? Which had we the most? 

II. THERMOMETER,—CHILDREN TAUGHT TO READ. - 

Draw to scale; on board, 1 in. equal 2 degrees; on paper, I 
in. equal 10 degrees. Draw five side by side on one sheet; 
mark daily readings; at end of the week, connect points of 
daily marking,, so getting graphic representation of variation. 
As children are able, change scale to % in. equal 2 degrees, % 
in. equal 2 degrees. Comparisons;—how many degrees 
higher, lower, to-day than yesterday, etc.? 

III. TIME, 

Hours, half hours, quarter hours; 4%, %, % of 60 min. 
Counting by fives to 30; to 60. Products of 5 min. to 5x12. 
Multiples of 5 min., plus 1, 2, 3, 4 min. 

Making clock face. See Construction. 

IV. OBSERVATION WORK. 

Studies of buds and leaves; of animals, etc. , 

V. MEASUREMENT. 

Children measure each other. Growth of twigs;—compari- 
sons. Soils—definite amounts measured out by the children; 
loam, sand, etc., separated, measured, and compared. Weights 
—absorption of water by seeds,—elements. of soil compared. 
In connection with construction work. 

Learning the foot rule. Compare with I-in., 2-in., 3-in., 
4-in., 6-in. sticks. Compare these with each other. Stick lay- 
ing, using sticks of above lengths. Children determine ag- 
gregate and relative dimensions of figures laid; also study fig- 
ures dictated for laying, and determine sticks available, and 
make requisition accordingly; so many I-in., 2-in., etc., sticks. 
Teacher, by questioning, leads children to see various combi- 
nations of sticks of different lengths that may be made in mak- 
ing the same figure. 
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Construction. 


Sheets for weather record. Wind, charts,—thermome- 
ters, etc. Record sheets—score cards—for games. In all mak- 
ing, children assist in any computations necessary to get total 
lengths and breadths, and effect of any allowance; e. g., laps 
in making boxes; for cover of a box compared with the box 
itself. 

Trays for paste. Boxes of various shapes and sizes for 
seeds, soil, pencils, crayon, and other collections and material; 
for measures cubic inch, eight cubic inches. Circle markers— 
1 in. by 6 in., divided into inches; % in. by 6 in., divided into 
¥Y% inches. Circles of colored paper for weather record. Clock 
dials on board. Draw with strings, making outer circle 12 in. 
in diameter, inner 10 in.; on paper, with circle, makers, mak- 
ing the outer 6 in., the inner 5 in. Envelopes, book-covers, 
etc. Mounting sheets. 

III. OBJECTS SUGGESTED BY LITERATURE OR READING. 

Wigwam, canoe, bow and arrows—Hiawatha; other objects 
in connection with literature; cradle—Pilgrims; sled, etc.—Es- 
kimos; log house—Lincoln. 

Games. 


Wote.—One large advantage of games is the opportunity to cerry 
over the number notion and processes into the children’s own field 
ot activities, beyond the walls of the school-room and the immediate 
urgency of the teacher. Any game to which a score may be put 
can be thus used. Children should makeand keep their own score- 
cards in such grades and games as make this practicable. Results 
should come under review of teacher. Hints as to rapld and easy 
combinations in making up scores should be freely given. The 
work given here is not fully elaborated, but has proved practicable. 


I. “FIVE LITTLE CHICKADEES.” 

Five children represent the chickadees. The others sing. 
As they sing, “ One flew away, and then there were four,” one 
chickadee flies to his seat. At the end of the second verse, 
“One flew away, and then there were three,” another flies to 
his seat. This continues till, with the fifth verse, all have 
flown. 

II. GOING TO JERUSALEM. 

A small amount of number work is involved in this game. 
The children in a given row stand, one seat is raised, and the 
children march from places. When music stops, they run to 
seats, and the child who finds no seat is out of the game. This 
goes on until only one child is left. 

III. BEAN BAG GAME. NO. I. 


Our bean-bag board is twenty-eight inches long by fifteen 
inches wide, with one hole in the center measuring six inches 
in diameter. It has a support six inches high, hinged on six 
inches from one end. We draw a line, to show where the 
player shall stand, and advise holding all the bags with. one 
arm, and never taking the eye from the mark. At first, we 
played with six bags, red, blue, yellow, green, orange, violet, let- 
ting the child who played hold up those he succeeded in get- 
ting in the hole, while the other children told the colors of 
the bags and the number. Tell how many went in and how 
many did not. How many in the hole, how many on the 
board, on the floor. Then give values to the positions: 

a. 1 for each bag in the hole. 

b. 2 for each bag in the hole, 

1 for each bag on the board. 
c. 2 for each bag in the hole, 
1 for each bag on the board, 
1 off for each bag on the floor. 
BEAN BAG GAME. NO. 2. 


a.—Board of convenient size—say, 18 in, by 30 in. In the 


upper right-hand corner is to be cut a hole 6 in. in diameter; ° 


in the center, a 4-in. hole; in the lower right-hand corner, an 
8-in. hole. 

b.—Bags—any number, not fewer than the pupils in a full 
row. These may be of various colors, and arranged in sets. 

c.—Score-sheets;—take ordinary drawing paper 6 in. by 9 
in. Have children rule these to scale, as follows: Length- 
wise of the sheet, rule a space at the top, 114 in. wide, for a 
heading; a space 3% in. wide for column numbers or letters; 
five 14-in. spaces for days of week; a 3%-in. space below these 
for footings. Across these spaces, rule a column 2% or 3 4n. 
wide for names of days, and as many narrower columns as 
there are rows of desks. 

Divide among children of each row as many bags as there 
are children in the fullest row. Choose one pupil to throw all 
the bags for his row; or let each child of a row throw in turn. 
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If any row has fewer pupils than other rows, let the child who 
makes the best throw, toss the extra bags. 

Score.—The largest hole may count 5 points, the next largest 
10, the smallest 20; or they may count 4, 2, I, or 5, 3, 2, respect- 
ively. A scorekeeper may be appointed, who shall reckon Te- 
sult for each row, and announce it—the school confirming or 
correcting. Each child notes score in proper space on his. 
score-sheet. Comparisons may. be made, day by day, of the 
scores of the various rows. At the end of the week a sum. 
mary for each row is made and further comparisons. 

BEAN BAG GAME. NO. 3. : 

The bags for this game are made 6 in. by 9 in.; one and a 
half pints of beans or corn are used for each bag. 

In this game, a section or row stand in straight or curved 
line according to room, with pupils four or five feet apart. The 
one at the head starts the bag down the line. It is tossed from 
one to the other until the foot is reached, when it is returned 
to the head in the same way. There may be two, three, or 
more rounds for the bag. Each time it is returned to the head 
without being dropped it counts five or any number chosen. 
If three be the number of rounds and five the perfect number, 
the total tally will be fifteen. But if the bag be dropped, three 
or any chosen number is counted off, and the number of times 
dropped deducts a corresponding number of threes from the 
total tally. Thus, two drops means two threes or six off; 15 
—6 equals 9. 

The tally sheet in this room was made on paper 9x6 inches, 
Vertical lines were drawn 14 in. from each edge, making the 
space 6 in. long. One inch from the top a horizontal line was 
drawn. Then vertical lines, beginning an inch from the first 
vertical line, were drawn an inch apart until the space was di- 
vided into six spaces, each an inch wide, one space for each 
row. Beginning half an inch below the top line, horizontal 
lines were drawn half an inch apart until five spaces were 
made, one for each day in the week. Each child makes and 
keeps his own sheet. Each space receives the tally for the 
row to which it is allotted, and in the part corresponding to 
the day, first, second, third, etc. At the end of the week the 
footing of tallies may be made and results for rows compared. 

IV. RING-TOSS, 

This game has three sticks of different heights, fastened upon 
a board and arranged so that the first and shortest stick is 
nearest the player. The board is 2% by 1 foot and 
the sticks are 10, 15, and 20 in. in height. 

Give each stick a value, varied according to the height of 
the stick, as, 3, 7, 10. The rings are 5 in. in diameter. Each 
player holds 3, 4, 5 rings, as one may choose, and tosses them. 
Each child keeps a record for every player.—See record. 
Count up the number gained by each child, arrange in rows 
as seated, and add up the number gained by each row. Add 
up the total of all rows. 

The game may be varied so as not to grow monotonous. 
Change the value of the sticks, number of rings, chances. 
Different sizes of rings may also be used, giving the highest 
value to the smallest ring. Failure to throw a ring over stick 
may be counted against the player—subtraction. This game 
brings in much addition, multiplication, and subtraction. 

Vv. HOP SCOTCH. 

Draw diagram on the ground or floor. It is designed for an 
out-door game. Various diagrams are used beside the one 
given here. 

Arrange the school in two divisions, so that one side may 
play against the other. First pupil in right-hand row take his 
place at the point designated in the diagram by the arrow. 
Standing on one foot, he aims to flip the disk into square I. 
If it stops in 1, this scores 10. The disk must be clear of the 
lines inside the square. Hop into square 1 and flip the disk 
into 2. If entered, it adds 10 to the points made; if 
missed, it takes 10 away. The value of 3 is 5. If entered suc- 
cessfully, 5 more points are added; if missed, 1-5 of those al- 
ready made are taken away. The values of 4, 5, 6, and 7, are each 
5. Each one entered, 5 is gained; each one missed, 5 is taken 
away. If 8 is entered successfully, the points to his credit are 
multiplied by 2. If 8 is missed, the total must be divided by 2. 
This will be the final number of points to his credit. 

Each child carries a card arranged in two columns. The 
same card is carried from day to day, and when all on both 
sides have played, totals are compared. Adding and subtract- 
ing by tens, as well as units. 
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Nature Study. 


Seed Studies. 


By Frank Owen Payne. 








Nearly everything that has been published about the study of 


seeds relates to the little baby plant within the seed. Itis the 
purpose of this article to deal more particulatly with the study of 
seeds as things; to observe the various parts of a seed, to study 
the relation of these parts to the the tiny life within, and to each 
other, and so lay a foundation for that close observation of na- 
ture so rare in children and in grown people. 
PARTS OF SEEDS. 
The parts of every seed are: 
1. The testa, or outer coat, with its characteristic points; (a) 


’ the hilum, or scar, showing where the seed was attached to the 


inner wall of the fruit, and (b) the micropyle or minute open- 
ing, thru which the young sprout pushes its way in germi- 
nation. 

2. The tegmen, or inner coat, usually separate from the 
outer coat, and very much thinner and more delicate; very 
often adhering firmly to the kernel. 

3. The kernel, or “ meat,” which consists of one, two, or 
more cotyledons, or seed leaves, and between these the tiny 
bud or germ. 

Every pupil can soon become skilful in finding these parts 
in almost every seed. 

Seeds should be carefully observed and compared. Tables 
for comparison may be made first on the blackboard, where 
additions can be made from day to day, and later these tables 
may be transferred to paper, or to note-books. Such a table 
may be drawn as follows: 

Kind of Seed Coats | .Scar | Micropyle { Cotyledons | Germ 
outerinner| | 











. 
| | 
| | | 
| | | 

| | 
CHARACTERISTICS OF SEEDS. 


It may be helpful to the reader if a few characteristics of 
seeds in the foregoing table be further explained. Thus, the 
testa of the peach seed (stone) is rough, ridged, or corru- 
gated, and very hard. That of the cherry is smooth. The 
apple testa is brown and smooth and hornlike. The orange 
testa is white and leathery. 

The tegmen of the peanut is thin and brown. That of the 
orange is brown and papery. The tegmen of the almond is 
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thick, brown, and tough, and easily separable from the kernel, 
while that of the bean is very hard to separate from the testa, 
In fact, it requires an expert observer to find the tegmen of a 
bean and separate it from the testa. The peach sometimes is 
found to have a third coat, thinner than either of the others, 

The scars are also very various. Everyone is familiar with 
the large, gray scar of the horse-chestnut and the chestnut and 
beachnut. The scar of the pea is round. That of the bean is 
oval, and that of the wistaria is long and very narrow. 

The micropyle is very interesting. In some seeds this is 
easily found. In the bean, pea, horse-chestnut it is easily found, 
but in most seeds it is so small as to be found with the great- 
est difficulty. Its position on the seed is variable. In some 
seeds it is opposite the scar, in others it is in the scar, while in 
still others it is beside the scar. In fact, the relative position 
of the scar and micropyle is a distinguishing feature of seeds. 

The cotyledons or seed leaves are also very interesting. In 
corn, there is only one; in beans, peas, nuts, etc., there are 
two. In the orange there are from three to seven, and in the 
pines there are often as many as ten cotyledons. 

The germ may be straight or bent. It may be located at 
the end, or side, or center of the seed. It may be imbedded in 
starchy matter, from which it absorbs nutriment, or it may 
be so large as to fill the entire seed, and have the nutriment 
laid up in its leaves. 

DISPERSION OF SEEDS. 

But the study of seeds would be very incomplete indeed if 
the means of locomotion were neglected. Nature has planned 
for the spread of all her creatures. There is no phase of nature 
study more interesting than this providence. Seeds must be 
spread. This is accomplished by many ways. Among these 
means of distribution are the following: 

1. Many seeds, by being placed within a luscious fruit, are 
carried away, and either dropped or sown, far from the parent 
plant. Peaches, pears, apples, cherries, etc., have been spread 
in this way by the agency of mankind. 

2. Some seeds are encased in a dry fruit, which, on ripening,, 
bursts suddenly, thus throwing the seeds far away. Of this 
kind are the wistaria, the artillery plant of the tropics, and 


. some beans and peas. 


3. The testa is sometimes covered or modified so as to be- 
come a wing, coma, or pappus, which retards the fall of the 
seed, thus enabling it to remain longer in the air, so that the 
winds may waft them far from the parent stalk. The wing is 
not always on the seed, but sometimes the whole fruit is 
winged. Of this sort are ash, maple, ailanthus, and elm 
“keys,” and the seeds of thistle, dandelion, cotton, milkweed, 
geranium, and many other plants. 

4. Many seeds depend for dispersion upon the birds. They 

phe are taken by the birds as food, 








and remain whole in the bird’s 
crop. In this way they are 
often carried many hundreds of 
miles. Such are the grains. 

5. Ocean currents and 
streams of water have been 
known to carry seeds for vast 
distances. In this way, we can 
account for the presence of ter- 
restrial plants on coral islands 
of recent origin. 

















6. There are also some spe- 
cial devices by which seeds are 
scattered. One of the most re- 
markable is the Brazil nut. The 
three-cornered dark brown 
rough nut, so familiar to .us, 
does not grow singly upon the 
tree. There are very many of 
these seeds inclosed in a large 
spherical nut. This nut is very 
hard, resembling ivory in hard- 
ness. No lines of dehiscence 
can be seen, and there seems to 
be no way for the seed to es- 
cape. But when the first nut is 
ripe, it falls to the earth. This 











fall is very great, for the tree ie 
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exceedingly tall. On striking the ground, the shock breaks 
the nut with a very loud report, and the seed is scattered far 
and wide. 

A friend once brought me some artillery beans from the 
West Indies. These beans lay on my desk in school. Late 
one afternoon, when all the room was quiet, there was a report 
like a gun, and several projectiles flew across the room. Some 
of them struck the ceiling, while others hit the walls with 
sharp clicks. Pupils picked up the pieces. They were found 
to be sectors of the bean, but each so warped and twisted that 
tLe parts could not be made to fit together again. The seeds 
had been thrown to the remotest corners of the room. 

7. Mention need hardly be made of the most curious of all, 
perhaps, for it shows the greatest design in nature. I allude 
to the bristles or awns, by means or which certain seeds fasten 
themselves to clothing of men and animals. “ Beggar lice,” 
“ sticktights,” clot bur, or cockle bur, are familiar examples. 
Here, if anywhere in nature, is seen a persistent determination 
to grow and spread. 

What is all this if it be not the obeying of the scriptural in- 
junction to “be fruitful and multiply ”? 


er 
Tree Study. 


By Lizzie M. Hadley, Massachusetts. 


I care not how men trace their ancestry, 
To ape or Adam ; let them please their whim ; 
But I in June am midway to believe, 


A tree among my far progenitors. —Lowell. 


Children, of school age, ought to be able to tell the name of 
each tree within a radius of two or three miles from their 
home, and should also recognize the different woods, wherever 
they may chance to see them. 

Veneers of most woods may usually be obtained of a cabinet 
maker, and these, glued upon cardboard, together with a piece 
of the bark and sprays of pressed leaves and flowers, will do 
much to simplify the work of the teacher. 

In the early autumn, when the first gayly-tinted leaves are 
falling, the child who is expected to draw and color these will 
be sure to note every detail, and a little later, when asked to 
observe the leafless twig, he will be apt to study it with inter- 
est, noting leaf scars, leaf and flower buds, as well as the 
woody growth for the year. 

Before beginning the regular work, it may be well to have 
a little preliminary talk upon trees in general, their uses, 
habits, effects upon rainfall and fertility of a country, and their 
relation to human comfort and well-being. 

Picture a treeless world. What would it be? What and 
where are the treeless tracts of our own and other countries? 

Effects of wind upon the growth of a tree? Age of trees? 
How determined? Resting time of trees? When do the buds 
form? How protected? Difference between a tree and 
shrub? ; 

In beginning a series of lessons, select half a dozen or more 
for observation, as the oak, birch, elm, maple, ash, willow, etc. 
These are all common trees, and may be found in most locali- 
ties. 


Typical Lesson.—The Oak. 


“Lord of the woods, long-surviving oak.” 

Lead the children to note the shape of the tree. The trunk, 
its size and shape; mode of branching. Reasons for this. (Let 
them draw the tree upon the blackboard or upon paper, show- 
ing manner of branching.) 

Talk about the roots, like an inverted tree. Long tap roots, 
always in motion, going deep downward into the ground. Use 
of these roots. 

Study twigs. 
as means of identifying different varieties. 
ence between leaf and flower buds. 

Leaves; alternate and, usually, thin and veiny; but in some 
varieties thick and leathery. White oak family have blunt or 
rounded lobes; red oak and black oaks have deeply-cut leaves. 

Flowers, both sterile and fertile. Sterile flowers, groups of 


Note size, shape, and arrangement of the buds 
Covering. Differ- 


long, slender catkins: fertile, tiny, budlike cups. 

Fruit, a rounded or elongated, one-celled nut, set in a scaly, 
cuplike base. Some species are sweet and edible. Many kinds 
used to fatten swine. 
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(Let the child draw and paint buds in autumn, and compare 
with buds in spring. Paint fruit, and, later in the year, flowers.) 

Wood exceedingly hard and durable. Used for building 
purposes, ship lumber, furniture, baskets, cooperage, etc, 





The bark of some species used for tanning, dyeing, and, to 
some extent, as a medicine. 

The outer bark of the cork oak (Quercus Suber), found in. 
the south of Europe and the northern part of Africa, forms the 
cork of commerce, and for a century, or more, may be re- 
moved every six or ten years, without injury to the tree. 

The oak apples or oak galls found on some species are used 
in dyeing, tanning, and for making ink. They vary in size, 
from a pea to a hazelnut, and are caused by the sting of an in- 
sect, in the bark of the tree. 

While there are but two families of the oak, there are many 
varieties, and these are of all sizes, from the insignificant scrub 
oak to the monarch of the forest, sometimes as many as one 
hundred fifty feet in height. 

Just where the oak originated it is impossible to say, as it 


wa 
Hower 
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appears to be equally at home in both temperate and tropical 
countries, on the mountains, or in the valleys, on igravelly 
plains, or rocky hillsides; and it may truthfully be said of them 
that they “live to a green old age,” for oaks of a thousand or 
twelve hundred years are not uncommon. 

THE OAK IN LEGEND AND RELIGION. 


The Greeks say that the oak was the first tree to grow upon 
the earth, and that acorns were man’s first food. They alsos 
regarded the oak as the mother of mankind, and the Romans 
appear to have shared this belief. With the latter nation, it 
was sacred to Jupiter, who was said to have been sheltered 
by it at his birth. Virgil calls it “ Jove’s own tree.” A crows 
of oak leaves was a token of honor, and frequently worn at 
Greek and Roman festivities. 

The Pelasgi regarded the oak as the tree of life, and the 
home of their god, who frequently manifested his presence by 
rustling leaves and the song of birds. 

The Britains dedicated the tree to their god of thunder, and 
long after the establishment of Christianity he was still sup- 
posed to make his home there. 

The Druids, too, venerated the oak, and beneath its branches 
held their criminal trials and kindled their sacrificial fires. 

Whenever an oak died, they stripped off its bark and carved 
the wood into some form, that they might still worship it, as 
an emblem of their god. 
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The Celts, in worshiping Baal, always selected oaken fag- 
gots, while their victims for the sacrifice were crowned with 
oak leaves. 

The ancient Israelites, also, appear to have revered the oak, 
for we are told that they worshiped God and offered their 
sacrifices beneath its shade. 

Abraham dwelt under the oaks of Mamre, and there erected 
an altar to the Lord. 

God’s messenger to Gideon found him beneath an oak, and 





Deborah was buried under the oak of weeping. 

The Germans believe that the homes of the “little people” 
lie around the roots of the oak, and that holes in the tree are 
elves’ pathways. 

The Charter oak, of Connecticut, and the Royal oak that 
sheltered Charles II., after the battle of Worcester, show that 
it has borne its part in the pages of history, while the poets 
of all ages have united in singing its praises. 

Of course, with the march of civilization, old superstitions 
are fast dying out, but enough still remains to show with what 
reverence the tree has always been looked upon, and to make 
it well worth the careful attention of the student. 

Literature and History. 


Story of the Royal Oak. The Charter Oak. The Oaks of Dodona. 
The Vine and the Oak. (Emerson's Indian Myths). Andersen’s 
“Last Dream of the Old Oak.” Lowell’s ‘Story of Rhoecus,” 
“Forest Hymn,” Bryant. ‘‘ The Oak,” Lowell. 





Corn. 


There is a plant you often see 
In gardens and in fields; 

Its stalk is straight, its leaves are long, 
And precious fruit it yields. 


The fruit, when young, is soft and white, 
And closely wrapped in green, 

And tassels hang from every ear, 
Which children love to glean. 


But when the tassels fade away 
The fruit is ripe and old; 

It peeps from out the wrapping dry, 
Like beads of yellow gold. 


The fruit, when young, we boil and roast; 
When old, we grind it well. 
Now, think of all the plants you know, 


And try its name to tell. 
—Selected. 
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Three quarters of a century of school life, is the fertile field 
drawn upon by Dr. Hiram Orcutt, in his “Reminiscences of 
School Life.” The chief attractions of this interesting little 
volume, are its point of view, and its photographic exposition of 
the educational conditions of the early part of the century. Dr. 
Orcutt’s early life was filled with struggles and mental hard- 








. Ships, but dogged persistency gained him an education which 


many a student of his has had cause to be thankful for. These 
early struggles make interesting reading in the light of his 
later successes. He faithfully depicts the progress of his school 
life, from the district school, thru academies and college, and 
then his long career as a teacher. The contrasts in educational 
theories of then and now are well brought out, and show that 
Dr. Orcutt’s success was largely due to the fact that he kept in 
the ranks of the men who were always pressing forward. The 
problems which confront the teacher he discusses from the 
practical standpoint of his own experience.. The book contains 
a portrait of Dr. Orcutt, and an appreciative introduction by 
Gen. John Eaton, formerly United States commissioner of edu- 
cation. The volume can be obtained from Dr. Orcutt, 165 Har- 
vard street, Dorchester, Mass. (University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass. Cloth. Price, $1.25). 


Most of us wish to know all we can about the Philippine isl- 
ands just now, because they are so closely associated with our 
national affairs. A very satisfactory description of the islands 
and their people is found in “ Yesterday’s in the Philippines,” 
by Joseph Earle Stevens, an ex-resident of Manila. Because he 
gives his personal experience and describes the sights he has 
actually seen : his style is especially graphic. The book is nice- 
ly. illustrated and bound in cloth, with a pretty cover design. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.50.) 


We often hear people say that the reason why they do not 
make more effort to secure culture is that they have no time for 
reading. The fact is that these people are as prodigal of their 
time as others are of their money. They do not take advantage 
of the spare moments which, if properly used, would in time 
give them the basis of a broad culture. If they would only put 
a little book in their pocket and read it in odd moments, they 
would in a short time be surprised at the results. The volumes 
in the Little Masterpieces are appropriate for this purpose, 
being so small as to be easily slipped into the side pocket. The 
editorial introductions, the portraits of authors, and fine print- 
ing and binding make these particularly desirable little books 
to have. Among those included in the series are selections from 
“Lord Macaulay ;” selections from “Thomas Carlyle,” “The 
Business Girl,” by Ruth Ashmore ; selections from “John Rus- 
kin ;” “Home Games and Parties,” by various authors, 
edited by Mrs. Hamilton Mott, with a chapter on light refresh- 
ments for evening company by Mrs. §. T. Rorer; “Model 
Houses for Little Money,” by William L. Price, with an addi- 
tional chapter on doors and windows, by Frank S. Guild and 
“The Inside of a Hundred Homes,” with one hundred illustra- 
trations, by William Martin Johnson. (Curtis Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia ; Doubleday & McClure Co., New York.) 


The Atheneum Press Series has many ‘fine volumes, but none 
of more interest than that devoted to “Selections from the 
Poems of Robert Burns,” edited with introduction, notes, and 
vocabulary, by John G. Dow, M. A., late instructor in English in 
the University of Wisconsin. It is intended to furnish such a 
selection from the poems of this popular poet as shall, in mod- 
erate compass fully illustrate the character and range of his 
genius. The introduction after a brief biographical sketch, 
discusses the obligations of Burns to his predecessors, his atti- 
tude to nature, and so on. It is an exhaustive study of his 
works and genius. The notes wil! make intelligible many 
phrases not familiar to ordinary readers. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


We know of no better or more pleasant way for the young 
reader to get an idea of the people and the mineral, agricul- 
tural, and manufacturing resources of our continent than to 
read Frank G. Carpenter’s ‘Geographical Reader on “ North 
America.” Altho he gives facts innumerable, it is the farthest 
possible remove from a dry catalog of facts. He is a traveler 
and a keen observer, and the master of a terse and highly pic- 
turesque style. Of course the United States receives more at- 
tention than all the other countries together. The cities, the 
parks, the buildings, the statues, the farms, the mines, the man- 
ufacturies, etc., are all brought under review, and he even takes 
the reader in imagination to our far-distant possession, Alaska. 
British America, Mexico, and Canada are then treated in the 
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same graphic way, and places that were old before our states Tapid, and progressive manner, and the student, instead of re. 
were colonized are described. Illustrations, reproduced mostly garding the work as a task, feels his enthusiasm for the study 
from recent photographs, are scattered lavishly thru the pages. increasing as he progresses. (Henry Holt & Co., New York, 
(American Book Co., New York.) , $1.25.) 


A companion volume to the story of Troy, by M. Clarke is “Traumereien,” by Richard von Volkmann-Leander, has been 
presented in the “Story of Eneas.” The latter is acontinuation edited with notes and vocabulary, by Idelle B. Watson, teacher: 
oi the narrative begun in the story of the ill-fated city, the of German and French in the Hartford high school. It is in 
author including in it a great variety of incidents, which, as re- handy form for the use of students of German in high school and 
lated by the famous Roman poet, have been read with delight colleges. (Henry Holt & Co., New York.) 
for nearly 2,000 years. These are interspersed with numerous Students who have made some progress in French will read 
poetical extracts, chiefly from Dryden’s and Conington’s trans-. with pleasure “La Bibliotheque de Mon Oncle,” by Rodolphe 
lations of the Ainead, which lend additional force and interest Tonffer as edited by Robert L Taylor, instructor in French in 
to the narrative as well as illustrate the style and beauty of this Yale university. The editor has tried to excite the reader’s in- 
famous classic. Besides a map showing the wanderings of terest in the author by giving a brief biography of Topffer ; he- 
Aneas, there are ten full-page reproductions of famous works has also given means for a view of the book taken as a whole, 
of art selected with reference to their value in elucidating the The notes were prepared with a general view of making the 
text.—(American Book Company, New York. 45 cents.) text clearer, and, when it seemed necessary, of calling the 

The entertainer of a party who wishes the guests to enjoy student’s attention to matters of special linguistic or literary 
themselves will find plenty of games from which to choose in interest. (Henry Holt & Co., New York. 50 cents.) 

“One Hundred Entertainments,” a little book arranged by Char- 


lotte Whitney Eastman. These include literary diversions, than Henry Clay, the Great Pacificator, who is the subject of 
guessing games, geographical games, and a great many other one of the essays in the series of “Little Journeys to the Homes 
sources of amusement and instruction. The variety is so great of American Statesmen,” by Elbert Hubbard. It is a delightful 
that no trouble will be found in choosing that which shall suit study of this great statesman, giving his personal characteris- 
the tastes of the company. (T. S. Denison, Chicago.) tics and a description of the places that have been made inter- 
Teachers of the French language will see many points of ex- esting thru his association with them. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
cellence in the “French Grammar of the New Modern Lan- New York.) 
guage Series,” by Baptiste Meras and Sigmon M. Stern, two 
experienced teachers of language of New York city. This 
grammar is intended for students who have read the “First 
Lessons in French.” Each section contains six different parts : 
(1) The ey grammar ; (2) a questionnaire with the proper 
answers ; (3) French sentences to be translated into English; jp physiolog , botany, zoology and geography, and are noted 
(4) English sentences to be translated into French; (5) part of for ‘their a a of the sda of a educational 


a story ; (6) questions on the text of this story illustrating the thinkers to the work in hand. (Southern Publishing Co., Hunts- 
particular grammatical facts under consideration. The story, yille, Tex. 75 cents.) 


besides furnishing ‘some interesting reading matter, may be aie cimecsage 
made the basis of conversational exercises. By this plan the If you have catarrh, don’t dally with local remedies, but 
grammatical principles are impressed upon the mind in an easy, purify and enrich your blood with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


There is no more interesting character in American politics 


“Socratic Lessons in Natural Science” by Walter Coleman, 
A.B., professor of physiology and natural history in Sam Hous- 
ton normal institute, is a book that comprises lessons founded on 
twelve pedagogical principles drawn from the writings of Froe- 
bel, Pestalozzi, Socrates, and Herbart. They embrace subjects 
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Interesting Notes. 


Curzon Made a Baron. 


The Hon. George N. Curzon, until re- 
cently parliamentary secretary for the for- 
eign office, who is 
to succeed the earl 
of Elgin as viceroy 
of India, has been 
elevated to thepeer- 
age as Baron Cur- 
zon of Kedleston. 

The rapid rise of 
Mr. Curzon has had 
= a peculiar interest 
Z ' ™, \ to ge i 

“Shp Sst cause thé wife o 
wiser this English leader 
was Miss Mary Victoria Leiter, daughter 
of Levi Z. Leiter, of Washington. Liha 
her husband’s elevation to the peerage she 
becomes a baroness. 

1; Mr. Curzon is the eldest son of the Rev. 








Pears’ 


What is wanted of soap 
for the skin is to wash it 
clean and not hurt it. 
Pure soap does that. This 
is why we want pure soap; 
and when we say pure, 
we mean without alkali. 

Pears’ is pure; no free 
alkali. There are a thou- 
sand virtues of soap; this 
one is enough. You can 
trust a soap that has no 
biting alkali in it. 

All sorts of stores eell it, especiallr 
druggists; all sorts of people use it. 


‘lister to 


Alfred N. H. Curzon, fourth Baron Scars. 
dale, rector of Kedleston, Derbyshire. He 
was secretary of state for India in 1891 and 
1892, and while in the East obtained ma- 
terial for several valuable works on condi- 
tions there. 


A Noted Novelist Dead. 


Among the recent deaths is Richard 
Malcolm Johnson, the, well-known novel- 
ist. He was born in 1822 in Central Georgia, 
a region that has also produced Joel 
Chandler Harris, Sam-Jones,Sidney Lanier, 
Maurice Thompson, and other men well 
known in the literary world. Johnston. 
collected much of the material for his tales 
while practicing law in his native state. 
Besides his stories he wrote a life of Alex- 
ander H. Stephens and a history of Eng- 
lish literature. He was ab 5 are See as 
a magazine writer. 


Gallant Officers Rewarded. 


Maj.-Gen. Hamilton A. Hawkins, of the 
volunteer army, who commanded the divi- 
sion that captured 
San Juan hill in 
the second day’s 
fight at Santiago, 
has been appoint- 
eda brigadier- 
general in the reg- 
ular army to fill the 
vacancy caused by 
the retirement of 
Gen. William M. 
Graham. He will 
be placed on the 
retired list and this will allow the advance- 
ment of Gen. J. F. Kent to the grade of 
brigadier-general in the regular army. Gen. 
Kent commanded the wing of Gen. 
Shafter’s army that captured Caney in the 
first day’s fight. Gens. Hawkins and Kent 
are veterens of the civil war and graduates 
of West Point. 


Our Demands upon Turkey. 


Mr. Straus, the new American minister 
to Turkey, has gone to his post in Con- 
stantinople. His first task will be to se- 
cure a satisfactory settlement of three 
questions: First, the establishment of the 
right of the United States to appoint con- 
suls at its own discretion at any of the 
ports of the Ottoman empire; second, to 
remove the difficulties regarding the rec- 
ognition in Turkey of naturalized Amer 
ican citizens, and third, to secure indemnity 
in connection with the Armenian outbreak. 


Death of a Prominent Statesman. 


In the death of Thomas F. Bayard at 
Dedham, Mass., the country loses one of 
its leading statesmen. Mr. 
Bayard was born in Wil- 
mington, Del., Oct. 29, 
1828. His family had long 
been distinguished in 
American politics, and 
three generations had furn- 
ished United States sena- 
tors from Delaware. In 
1851 he was admitted to 
the bar and practiced law successfully. He 
was sent to the United States senate in 
1869 and almost immediately found himself 
the leader of the Democratic minority. He 
opposed a protective tariff and advocated 
payment for the slaves freed by the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation. 

His senatorial career ended in 1885 when 
he entered Cleveland’s cabinet as secretary 
of state. The Bering sea first became an 
issue during the administration. In spite 
of the severe criticisms of his Bering sea 
policy by his political opponents, they had 
to adopt it and carry it out when they came 
into power. The British and Russian 
treaties, the Sackville-West incident, and 
the exchange of several famous notes with 
Lord Salisbury occurred during his term of 
office. 

In 1893 Mr. Bayard was appointed min- 

Pngtiad. He was a most accept- 
able representative and during his term 
did everything in his power to promote 
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good feeling between the two nations. Few 
that have represented the United States in 
Great Britain have stood higher for schol- 
arship or oratory than Mr. Bayard. 


Rancid Butter Made Pure. 


A new industry is to be started in Ire- 
land; that is, the converting of rancid 
butter into the pure, sweet article. It is 
well known that butter is made rancid by 
reason of the liberation of butyric acid and 
other volatile acids and their derivatives, 
thru the action of microbes—in other words, 
thru the operation of decomposition. The 
process of renovating the butter consists 
in melting it down with a certain quantity 
of buttermilk and stirring until a fine 
emulsion is obtained. Hot air is then 
drawn thru the melted liquid, by which 
means a churning action is set up, and 
while the volatile acids are carried off the 
solid impurities sink to the bottom and are 
removed. Then a current of cold air is 
made to take the place of the hot, and under 
its influence the butter begins to separate 
in granules as in the ordinary method of 
churning, The result is admirable; good 
butter is made from bad. 


Industrial Education in Germany. 


The whole German people are being 
educated scientifically in the arts of indus- 
trial production. Nowhere in the world 
does manufacturing become so nearly a 
profession as in Saxony, for in this small 
kingdom there are no en than 111 tech- 
nical institutes. Prussia has 200 such 
schools with 12,000 pupils; Hesse, with a 
population of 1,000,000, has eighty-three 
schools of design, forty-three of manufac- 
turing industries, and many others for ar- 
tisans of various trades. 
Trades and Occupations of Americans. 
A bulletin of the eleventh census, lately 
issued, shows that in 1890 there were in the 
United States 22,7 p96 persons engaged 
in occupations of all kinds. Of the whole 
number of working people the females 
form 17.22 per cent. Divided by classes 
the working people of the country are as 


‘Just as 
Good 


as Scott’s and we sell it much 
cheaper,” is a statement sometimes 
made by the druggist when Scott’s 
Emulsion is ca or. This shows 
that the druggists themselvesregard 


Scott's 
Emulsion 


ot Cod-Liver Oil with Hypophos- 
phites of Lime and Soda as the 
standard, and the purchaser who 
desires to procure “standard” 
because he knows it has been of 
untold benefit, should not for one 
instant think of taking the risk of 
using some untried prepa- 
ration. The substitution 
of ee said to be 
“just as ¢ for a stand- 
ard preparation twenty- 
five years on the market, 
should not be permitted by 
the intelligent purchaser. 


Be sure you get SCOTT’S Emulsion. See 
that the man and fish are on the wrapper. 
soc. and $1.00, all druggists. © 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 
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Eaceliont Cuisive. Courteous Service, y 
and Moderate Prices. 


Ws. Tayior & Son, 7 ~ Props. 
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: 
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BVeeweoer 


At the End of Your Journey you wil) 
find it a great cenvenience to go right over 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave., 4Ist and 42nd Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depet, New York. $ 


Central fer shepping and theatres. 
Baggage te and from 42d St. Depet free. $ 


Reoms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 
DSBSBVEVEVEVEVUVVASVAS*E 





ANTED-—Live Teachers, successful 

at canvassing or agency work, to rep- 
resent our publications. Salary and com- 
mission. This is a rare chance for live 
teachers who wish to leave teaching for 
= and paying work. Address E. 
. KELLOGG (personal), 61 E. 9th St., N.Y. 


follows: Agriculture, fisheries, and mining 
9,013,330; professional, 944,333; domestic 
and personal service, 4,360,577; trade and 
transportation, 3,326,122; manufacturing 
and mechanical industries, 5,091,293. 
There were 611,482 carpenters and join- 
ers; 499,690 milliners and dressmakers ; 
1,000,000 bookkeepers, clerks, and sales- 
men; 690,658 merchants and dealers ; 
5,281,557 farmers and overseers, and 3,004,- 
061 agricultural laborers ; 349,592 miners; 
60,000 fishermen; 347,344 professors and 
teachers ; 104,805 physicians an¢ surgeons ; 
89,630 lawyers, and 88,203 clergymen. 


Low Price of Cotton. 


The cause of the great fall in the price 
of cotton has been investigated by the U. 
S. treasury department. The figures show 
that the fall in price has been coincident 
with the increase in production. Since 
1872 the United States, the chief cotton 
producer in the world, has quadrupled her 
cotton production. Twenty-five years ago 
the United States produced seventy per 
cent. of the cotton of the world; to-day 
eighty-five per cent. of the world’s supply 
is produced here. Not only has cotton 
fallen, but there has been a corresponding 
fall in the price of cloth made of cotton. 


A Lecturer from India. 


Pundit J. C. Chatterji, one of the most 
interesting Orientals yet seen in this coun- 
try, lately arrived in New 
York; he will lecture in 
different cities. Like many 
high caste Brahmins he has 
thrown away his “ thread” 
—the distinctive Brahmin- 
ical caste mark—to become 
a Theosophist, and he now 
* comes to America in the 

interest in that movement 
as the personal ablegate of Annie Besant. 
Chatterji created a profound sensation 
two years ago in the woman’s congress in 
San Francisco, when he fiercely denounced 
the women present for wearing dead birds 
in their hats. Some of the ladies resented 
his remarks as insulting; others praised 
him for his fearlessness in condemning 
what to him was a crime. 





‘ 
PUNDIE FC CHATTERY 


American Losses in the War. 


Adjutant General Corbin has furnished 
the war department investigating commis- 
sion with the following complete state- 
ment of the casualties during the war, 
which is officially accurate : 

Deaths from all causes between May 1 
and Sept. 30, inclusive, as reported to the 
adjutant general’s office up to date, Oct. 3, 


1898, were: 

Officers. Enlisted Men. 
Killed 23 257 
Died of wounds, 4 61 
Died of disease, 80 2,485 


107 2,803 
An aggregate of 2,910 deaths out of a 
total force of 274.717 officers and men, or a 
percentage of 1.059. ....n} = ates 


ry Electricity by Water Power. - i 


One of the largest dams in America was 
recently completed across the Missouri 
river at Canyon ferry near Helena, Mont. 





—__. 
Faith in Hood's 
The Creat Cures by Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla Are Indeed Marvelous, 
“My husband suffered with stomach 
trouble so bad at times he could not work, 
He has taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla and it ig 
helping him wonderfully. He also hada 
scrofulous humor but Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
cured this and he has had no trouble 
withit since. My little boy, too, has been 
taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla and it has 
given him a good appetite. We have great 


faith in Hood’s Sarsaparilla.”” Mrs. J. H, 
EpwaArps, 50 Edinburg St., Rochester, 
New York. Be sure to get Hood’s because 


Hood's ‘pat 
fi000 §S paritia 
Is the best — infact the One True Blood Purifier, 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 


Hod’s Pills oii. sia‘digestion. ‘ase 


Peter Moller, 


who ‘© 1653 revolutionized the whole sys- 
tem of Cod Liver Oil manufacture by the 
introduction of the ‘‘ steam process,” has 
now introduced a new method which is as 
superior to the steam process as that was 
tothe old and crude methods. By the 
new process the Oil is kept free from im- 
purities, and does not come into contact 
with the atmosphere at any time during 
the manufacture. Moller’s 


Cod Liver Oil 


is not sold in bulk, but is bottled when 
manufactured. The Oil is free from any 
disagreeable taste or odor and causes no 
eructation. 
In flat, oval bottles only, dated. See that our name appears 
on bottle as agents. Explanatory pamphlets mailed free. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 














ARKER'S COLDEN RULES 
GOVERNING DISCUSSION. 


FORENSIC MURAL TABLET-—Instructive and 
Ornamental. Every Institution of Learning, Liter- 
ary Society, Ciub, Lodge, and family of culture 
should possess ene. Send for circulars to 


BIGELOW & JORDAN, 


No. 28 Summer StTRE8T, Boston, Mass, 


OUR TIMES 


The ideal paper of current events carefully 
edited for the school-rocm. It is now pub- 
lished twice a month, in magazine form— 
20 numbers a year. socents a year ; Clubs 
of two or more, 4o cents each. 

seal | sr! Our TIMEs. The pupils en- 
joy it. It hds been very beneficial to them.” 
—Lucy B. JonEs, Jackson, Ohio. 


E. L. KELLoGG & Co., 61 E. oth St., N. Y 








READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 
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to use SAPOLIO: Iris a¢ 
‘solid cake of scouring soap, 
« used for cleaning purposes. 
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Centre of 
Travel. 
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« 

Travel between Chicago, Toledo, Cleve- ‘ 

land, Buffalo, New York, Boston and ¢ 

intermediate cities centres inthe Lake ¢ 

Shore & Michigan Southern Railway, ‘ 
—— = . . 

the great central connecting link ¢ 

between the east and west. ‘ 
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‘ Particular note should be taken of 
» the fact that in all the splendid cities 
) reached by its through trains, passen- 
{ gers are landed at stations having a 
» central location. This is of great im- 
4 portance to every traveler. Do not 
4 forget it when you have occasion to 
» travel; it will save you time, money 
: and trouble. ‘‘Book of Trains’’ sent free. 
. A. J. SMITH, 

D G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, O, 
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By Prof. W. E. D. SCOTT, 
(Princeton, N, J.) 
This well-known naturalist and 
author of ‘BIRD STUDIES,” an il- 
lustrated book of the birds of EAS8T- 


BIRD TALKS. 
: 


ILLUSIRATED LECTURES on 
“BIRDS” 
before Teachers’ Clubs, Institutes, 
Bchoels, etc, 
Fer terms, address as above. 


BAA NAN QA NARA AMA QQ 


- 


ERN NORTH AMERICA, will give : 
U 





JAPAN 


NO MORE DARNING 


4 Racine Feet N 


(COPYRIGHTED) 
| 10 CENTS \ 


Our booklet, “The Stockinette Stitch,” de. 
scribes an invisible method of attaching new 
feet te the legs of your old hosiery, easier than 


darning, and makes your hosiery as good as new. 


Racine Feet cm, tack or ie, 16 [Ry 


eents per pair, six pairs for 50 cents. Agents 
wanted. 


I H. S. BLAKE & CO. 
4 Department 20. Racine, Wis. 


SA ALAIRRON 
TEACHERS WANTED. 





To teachers—both men and women 
—temperarily out of a position and to 
those who may be teaching but who 
have seme leisure for other work, we 
eam give an opportunity to earn 


From $20 to $40 a Week. 


ia selling ANIMALS and our Teach- 
ers’ Libraries. Write at once for 
Particulars, stating how much time 
yea can give to the work and what 
experience—if any—you have had. 


E. L. Kellogg & Co., 


61 East 9th St., - 


y FAV@RABLY KNOWN SINCE 1226, 
E Y &CO,|GENUIN 








WEST-TROY, BELI-METAL. 
CHIMES, Etc, CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 





NEW YORK. 





BUCK ER RAL FOUNDRY 
Only High Class, Best Grade Copper and Tin 


Suecpes. or 2-102 GHURCH BELLS 
and Chines: No Common Grades, The Best Only. 


It is 500 feet long, and it is estimated will 
supply 12,500 horse power. The water 
ower is used to generate electricity. Four 
ig motors, weighing fifty tons each, will 
be installed in a power house to be built 
by the dam, and these will supply 5,000 
horse power of electricity to the cities of 
Helena and East Helena. 


How to Improve the Complexion. 

We all enjoy that which is beautiful 
whether in nature scenery,art, or the human 
face. Speaking of the face, we may say 
that if the features are as perfect as those 
of the goddess of beauty, what does it 
avail if the complexion is marred by erup- 
tions or other blemishes? When such is 
the case there are remedies that may be 
employed. Hosts of ladies have fourd 
that Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s Oriental Cream 
or Magical Beautifier purifies as well as 
beautifies the skin; that it removes tan, 
pimples, freckles, moth-patches, rash and 
skin diseases. This preparation has stood 
the test of forty-eight years, and is still as 
popular as ever. It is sold by druggists or 
fancy goods dealers or may be obtained of 
Ferd. T. Hopkins, 37 Great Jones street, 
N; Y. 


The Relief of Pain. 


Frank S. Grant, M.D., medical officer of 
the Provident Savings Life Assurance So- 
ciety, No. 29 Broadway, New York City, 
writes to the ‘“ Medical Index” as follows: 
‘* Antikamnia may justly lay claim as a 
reniedy or certain palliative in the follow- 
ing diseases. Itis here antikamnia derives 
and deserves its title—‘‘ opposed to pain.” 
1. Neutalgia, intercostal, occipital, tri- 
geminal, as well as migraine, and all other 
varieties of headache. 2. Influenza, from 
the often mild commencing coryza, to that 
formidable and contageous malady, “la 
grippe.” 3. Rheumatism. Antikamnia 
alone or in combination with salol and 
quinine, will be found a veritable sheet an- 
chor in the treatment of these oft compli- 
cated and various complaints. 4 Dys- 
menorrhoea. Antikamnia by overcoming 
the pain symptoms, permits nature to as- 
sert herself properly. This applies to dys- 
menorrhoea in all its different forms and 
acpaniments. 


|Gettysburg, Luray, Washington. 


PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOUR VIA PENN- 
SYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


Over the battlefield of Gettysburg, 
through the picturesque Blue Mountains, 
via Hagerstown and Antietam, and down 
the beautiful and historic Shenandoah 
Valley to the unique Caverns of Luray; 
thence across the rolling hills of Northern 
Virginia to Washington, is the route of 
this tour—a section of the country intensely 
interesting from both a historic and a 
scenic standpoint. 

The tour will leave New York 8.20 A.M., 
and Philadelphia 12.20 P.M., Tuesday, 
November 1, in charge of one of the com- 
pany’s tourists agents, and will cover a 
period of five days. An experienced chap- 
eron, whose especial charge will be un- 
escorted ladies, will accompany the trip 
throughout. Round-trip tickets, covering 
all necessary expenses during the entire 
time absent, will be sold at the extremely 
low rate of $2 5 from New York, $24 from 
Trenton, $22 from Philadelphia, and pro- 
portionate rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information we 
to ticket agents, Tourist Agent, 1196 Broad- 
way, New York; 789 Broad Street, Newark, 
N. J.; or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street, 
Station, Philadelphia. 

During the Teething Peried. 
Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SyRuP has been 
used for over Firry Years by MILLions of 
MoTHERs for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
ING, with PERFECT Success. It SOOTHES 
the CHILD, SOFTENS THE Gums, ALLAys all 
Pain, CurEs Winp Co tic, and is the best 
remedy for DiarRH@A. Sold by Druggists 
in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for ‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and 
— no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
ottle. 








This Beautiful Boudor Clock given away 
with $10.00 orders. 


BOYS «« GIRLS 


Get orders for our celebrated goods. 


GREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
EVER OFFERED. 





WATCHES, CLOCKS, TEA 
SETS, TOILET SETS. 


with $5, $7, and $10 
orders. Now is your chance 
to get orders for our Teas, 


Coffees, etc. 
Roasted coffees, 14, 16, 18, and 20 cents 
per pound—Teas 20 and 25 cents per pound. 
Send this advertisement and 15 cents in 
stamps and we will send you a quarter 
pound of the best tea imported—any kind 
a may select.— The School Journal.” 


Send for New Premium and 
Reduced Price List. 


The Great American Tea Co. 


31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
P. O. Box 289, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





BORATED 
TALCUM 













(7A little higher in price than 
wort su es, but a reason 

it.’” Removes all odor of perspir- 
* ation, Delightful after shaving. Sold 
everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25. Get Mennen’s (the 
original), Sample free. Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 


dhgl JOURNALISM 


of INSTRUCTION BY MAIL ONLY. 
A thorough and scientific course adapted 
to the individual needs of writers. Long 
established. Responsible. Successful. 
Instructors experienced and competent. 
Students ful and pl d. Best 
of references. Write for descriptive 
catalogue. Itis sent free. Address, 
Correspondence School ef Journalism, 
No 4 Telephone Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 




















READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating With advertisers. 
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TWO NEW BOOKS. 


THE STUDENTS’ SERIES OF ENGLISH CLASSICS: 


SELECTIONS FROM 


Dryden, Burns, Wordsworth and Browning 


Edited by Geo. A. Watrous, Utica Free Academy. 


Cooper's The Last of The Mohicans. 


Edited by R. P. Halleck, Louisville High School. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


“JUST OUT. 
NATURE SONGS FOR CHILDREN 


By MRS. FANNY SHOW ENOWLTON. 


This is a charming collection of Children’s Songs, admirably 
adapted to the Kindergarten, Primary School and Home. 


There are sixty-five songs in the book, divided into groups, as follows : The Months, 
Flower Songs, Bird Songs, Games, Miscellaneous Songs and Sacred Songs. 

The words are, in the main, by distinguished authors and all were selected with great 
care. The melodies are simple and within the compass of the child voice. 


NEW YORK. 








The size of the book is 8 x 10 1-2 inches. 110 pages. 
Handsomely beund in gray cloth. Price, postpaid. $1.00 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 
ATLANTA. 


NEW YORE. KANSAS CITY. 


‘ever write ? 


No doubt youdo. But is your spellin 
| correct? Do you have to watch Out so ato. oa H 
| those humiliating “ breaks” which convict one of 
| “bad English"? Are you sure of your punctua- 
tion? Does composition writing come easy te 

| you? — letter writing? — any kind of writing? 
Are you glib with the different words of similar 
meaning? Are you up on the etiquette, the amen- 
ities, of polite letter-writing and business cerre- 
spondence? Well, with the following up-to-date 
works so readily obtainable, no one need be less 
than an adept: 

Hinds & Noble's New Speller. 25c, 

How to Punctuate Correctly. 25, 

Bad English Corrected 3bc. 

Composition Writing Made Easy. Te. 

Likes and Opposites (Synonyms and Ante- 

nyms). G 
Hinds & Nobte's New Letter Writer. 5c, + 
HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers 
45-13-14 Cooper Institute N. Y. City 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store. 
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— SCHOOL 
FURNISHING 


65 5* Ave, NY. CO. 


PTT a A 
Hy ND SYM at ( ~N 
A ee A 
y) vil AUN WS nye NJ \ 
Ux diNainnnlond sas! eds UN ANd 
Sets, complete with Book of Instruction, $1.50 
‘ieee ae oe 
HEADQUARTERS FoR OLLOYD. 
LER & BARBER, 15 Eliot St., Boston 

















T= BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY | 


5 and 7 E. 16th Street (Between Broadway and sth Avenue), NEW YORK. 


BOOK JOBBERS 


in the Miscellaneous, Educational and Special Holiday Stock of all the 
ublishers, have just issued in anticipation of the School Season a New 








neral Catalogue of all the American J) Sand 7B. 16th Street, 





SCHOOL BOOKS 


This Catalogue is revised to date, contains 
net and mailing prices and a telegraphic code 
and will be mailed gratis, on 2 gg It is 
+ indispensable to Buyers for Sc 

We fill all orders immediately on receipt and 
at the lowest market prices. 


ools, 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 





THE BOOM IS COMING! 


There is no reason why school teachers shouldn't profit by an era of 
prosperity as much as any one else, if they only GET INTO LINE! 


THREE QUESTIONS ARISH—and they are easily answered : 


H W > Well, write to the subscriber and say plainly that you want 
O to represent The Massachusetts Mutual. 


WHEN? Now, without delay, while opportunities are on every 
hand. Grab them by the forelock. 


WHERE? Right where you are teaching. You will be surprised 
at the number of people you can interest in looking 
into the merits of our GRAND OLD COMPANY, and THAT's just what will pay you. One teacher 
in Michigan) made over $1,200 last year, WORKING EVENINGS, selling insurance for THE 

ASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL. Weil, youcantrytoo. Writetor particulars. Address 


THE MASS. MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., Springfield, Mass. 


TOILET PAPER | 


ESTE SEES EE EH 


\ 








Our paper adopted by the 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 
of New York for 1898... 





We equip colleges and schools with the most satisfactory fixtures 
and best paper. 





For particulars write 


A. P. W. PAPER CO., Albany, N. Y., 


Or 88 and 90 Reade St., New York City. 
New York Chicage Philadelphia Boston SanFrancisco London Paris Berlin Cologne 








KLIPS 


bind loose papers, pamphlets, 
magazines, in one minute. Any 

— removed at pleasure. At 
all stationers. Samples, and illustrated price 
list, mailed free, on approval. 


H.H. BALLARD, Box 382, Pittsfield, Mass] 
BOOKS for 


FRENCH Teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to the 
publisher for copies on examination. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - = NEW YORK. 


Complete catalogue on application. 


ALL PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS OF GREEK 
WILL USE THE BEST. 
The Beginner’s Greek Book 


By Ivery Franx.in Frissaze, Pu.D. 


What skilled educators say: ‘By applying the 
principles of pedagogy it is a great advaaee ever 
the older grammars and lesson ks.” ‘It is ua- 
questiona ¥ the best beginner's book in print. 
** It will enable the beginner to accomplish the maxie 
mum of werk with the minimum of time and effort. 


EDW. W.BABB&CO., - - - Boston, Mass. 


i Inductive Questions 
Attention. Teachers sua'‘tabies'tn'U: 
Hist. and Civil Gov’t create interest, research and 
thought. Recommended by School Examiners and 
Teachers everywhere. So outlined to be used with 
any text-boek. McKinley’s Admin. included. $2.¢0 
per doz.; single copy, 25c. “ Enclosed find order for 
1 1-2 doz. more copies, Book gives universal satis- 
faction."—H. M. Shutt, Supt., West Bedford. O. 
Menthly Report Cards, good for entire year, adap- 
ted to the “‘letter’’ or “* per cent.’ system of grading. 
Printed to order. 10@ or more, r cent each. Sample 
cards free. R. B, BENNETT & CO., Westerville, O 

















| BERCY’S TEXT- 
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Tres | Life Stories of 
Baldwin ant 1 Great Americans for 


Biographical || Young American 


| Readers: --In 
Booklets ¢ {iSchool and Out. 


.Epirap sy JAMES BALDWIN, Pu.D. 








BOOKLETS NOW READY: 


The Story of George Washington, Price, 10 cts. 
The Story of Benjamin Franklin, - 
The Story of Daniel Webster, - - “ 10 “ 
The Story of Abraham Lincoln, - -“ 10 “ 
By JAMES BALDWIN. 
The Story of Patrick Henry, - - Price, ro cts. 
The Story of Alexander Hamilton, “ 10 “ 
The Story of Andrew Jackson, - -“ 10 “ 
The Story of Ulysses S. Grant, - - “ 10 “ 
By Mrs. ALMA HOLMAN BURTON. 
The Story of Henry Clay - - - Price, 10 cts. 
By FRANCES CRAVENS. 





Other Volumes in Preparation. 
Liberal Terms for Supplies to Schools. 


Send for our Price List and Announcement of EPOCH- 
MAKING BOOKS. 


WERNER SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY, 


Educational Publishers, 


CHICAGO. 


New YorK. Boston. 





THE BEST 
MODERN BOOKS. 


SPRACHE UND GESPRACH. 
German Reader. By J. P. Loesbe 
and Prof. C. F. Kolbe, Buchtel 
College. Primer, First, and Sec- 
ond Reader, on the natural 
method. Illustrated. $1.00. . 


REVIVAL OF ENGLISH 
- — POETRY IN THE NINTEENTH 
WE ARE W1DE AWAKE. CENTURY. 
By E. M. Buckingham, A.B. (Rad- 
cliff), Selections from Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, Keats, 
and Byron. Plates of the poets with fac-simile of handwriting. 
Table of dates and valuable Bibliography. It is most highly 
appreciated by all students of Literature. 80 cents. 
PROF, PERRY, HEAD OF ENGLISH, Princeton University 
‘“‘ Miss Buckingham's * Revival of English Poetry’ has my most 
hearty Or ANDal and I have ordered it for our class work.” 
TANDARD SCHOOL ALGEBRA, Atwood. 
Purely inductive method. $1.20. 
“Tt ts decidedly the best all around School Algebra I am acquainted 
with,"—R., P. Kxgp. Prin. Norwich Free Academy, Norwich, Conn. 
EXERCISES IN ALGEBRA, Atwood. 

First 234 by ae of Standard. Profuse in examples. 80 cents. 
“* Tt is just the book we need.”—Ur. Aver, Prin., N.Y. Evening High School, 
STANDARD SCHOOL PHYSIOLOGY. 

By Dr. R. B. Smith and Supt. E. C. Willard, Stamford,Conn. $1. 

“Tt is clear, concise, scientific, and the best up-to-date book I am ac- 
quainted with.”—Prof. W. W. Snare, Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N. Y 
MORSE SPELLER, Dutton. 

The correlation of Spelling with History, Geography, Science, 
and Literature. Com. cloth, 30 cents. 
** Tt is my tdea of an tdeal, roe speller.” 
—E. R. Suaw, Dean of the Sch .ol of Pedagogy, New York, 
INDIANS AND PIONEERS, Earliest Days in America, 
By Supt. Dutton. Covering prehistoric and early Colonial 
days. 72 cents 


“Ut is excellent and fills a long felt want. We have adopted it,”— 
G. B. Gitsert, City Supt., Newark, N. J. 


Colonies. Second book, in press. 80 cents. 
Carroll’s Around the World. Second book, in press. 50 cts, 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. LIBEKAL DISCOUNT TO SCHOOLS, 


THE MORSE COMPANY, Publishers, 96 5th Av., N.Y. 
ROSTON: 36 Bromfield St. CHICAGO: 196 Wabash Ave. 
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The above statement can be demonstrated if you 
will please mention THe Scuoot Journat and 


send 16 cents in stamps for trial samples.:.:.:.:.: 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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SCHOOL 


TOOLS. 209 





With or without tools. 
made for a small set of high grade tools. 
pecially recommended to schools just begin- 


HAMMACHER, 


eects 





Our J. BENCH 


With Tool Closet Attached 


Ample provision is 
Es- 


of this branch of Manual 


Training, where a first-class inexpensive out- 
fit is required. Special school discounts, 


SCHLEMMER & CO, 


Bowery, New York. 





FRANKLIN EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


15 Harcourt Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Physical, Chemical, and 
Biological Apparatus...... 


Your patronage solicited, prices very low. 
Send for catalogues and information. 





ESTABLISHED 186i, 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


Everything _ necess; 
for the Chemical an 
Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best qual. 
ity at reasonable prices. 

Glass and Metal Appa 
ratus, special, made to 
order, according to draw. 





ings. 
Glass blowing and en. 
graving done on premises 





PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLS. 


It will pay you to get our SPECIAL PRICES and compare samples, before 
ordering elsewhere. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 9 CLINTON PLACE (8th Street), NEW YORK. 


THE BOOM IS COMING! 


There is no reason why school teachers shouldn't profit by an era of 
prosperity as much as any one else, if they only GET INTO LINE! 





THREE QUESTIONS ARISE—and they are easily answered : 
HOW > Well, write to the subscriber and say plainly that you want 

to represent The Massachusetts Mutual. 
WHEN 5 Now, without delay, while opportunities are on every 

$ hand. Grab them by the forelock. 

WHERE? Right where you are teaching. You will be surprised 
at the number of people you can mterest in looking 
into the merits of our GRAND OLD COMPANY, and THAT's just what will pay you. One teacher 
in Michigan) made over $1,200 last Fg WORKING EVENINGS, selling insurance for THE 
ASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL. ell, youcantry too. Writetor particulars. Address 


THE MASS. MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., Springfield, Mass. | - 





COLLEGE @THE RETURNED ARMY OF 
SEMINARY STUDENTS AND ALUMNI OF 

College Medals and Badges 
CLASS Seminary As Awards from 

School Faculty, or 

Class Teacher for Merit 





Fraternity of any institution 


are reminded that pins can be procured, of the manufacturer of any desired 
pattern and at reasonable prices. PINS, FLAGS, BUTTONS, RINGS. Write 
with full particulars to 


E. R. STOCKWELL, 180 Broadway, New York.- 








READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THe SCHOOL JoURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 





BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
and CHEMICALS. 


COMPLETE LABORATORY OUTFITS, 
Sole agents for Dreverhoffs Saxon Filter Papers. 





New Normal School Retort. 


Send for our supplement containing normal school 


apparatus. Full 


atalogues furnished on receipt of 
Io cents, ; 











Planetary Penci 


1&, 


* * . Circulars 
Needed in every Home and School. 
Never breaks the point. Preserves - the 
softest 


+ Saves its cost in the sa of 
lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful. ones 


Made only by A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
152-154 Lake St., Chicago. 47 Nassau St., New York. 





Not a Toy, 
but a 
Machine. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION. 


ESTABLISHED IN (884, 101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 
POSITIONS FILLED 4,000. CHICAGO - - 


geeks Teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Eastern Branch : 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. ae 

















Send to any of these addresses for Agency Manual FREE. 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 156 Fifth Av., New York City, N.Y. 
days St., Washington, D.C 44 Century B’ld’g, Minneapolis. 525 Stimson Bik., Los Angeles, Cal. 
9 
THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. WILLIAM O, PRATT, Manager. 
| 37 The Hier, Syracuse, 
nevery State from the 
\ Atlanticto the Pacific Ocean. Our faithful service gua sa en. 0 and 
college graduates wanted. x 
Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. Send fer circulars. 
& 9 
[HE ALBERT AND CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Puliman Building, Chicago. Branch: Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


g St. West, Toronto, Can. 730 Cooper B’ld’g, Denver, Colo. 825 Market St., San Fancisoo, Cal. 
1942 32t 
RACUSE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, N°¢* Bosttione’ror sti’gradee ang} 
tisfacti 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany. 
THIRTEENTH YEAR. Send for 1898 Year Book. 





KELLOG@’S BUREAU 


Recommends Teachers. 


Have you a position ? 

Now is the time when positions must be filled hurriedly. 
Can you take a position during the school year ? 
Kellogg’s Bureau can help you. 

Do you know where teachers are wanted ? 


Address : 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 


61 EAST 9th STREET, NEW YORK. 


KINDERGARTEN 


J. W. SCHERIV=RHORN & CO., 3 East 141n St., New York. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods, 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
0-12 BOYLSTON GT. 29-33 B, 19TH ST. 262-264 WABASH AVE. 1828 ARON ST, 


Nature, Study for | N27'S00% Sx, WHBUR'S: JACKMAN, 
Grammar Grades 


Field and Laboratory Work, ge: Pair ting. 600 Pro>- 
R* 





and SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


Send fer catalogue. 














lems in Related Arithmetic. 409 pp. wmgets, $120. THE 
AUTHOR, 6916 Perry Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 





ADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and tamilies, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
erre.ses, for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents, Call on or address 


Mrs M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 


23 Union Square, New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents, Selling 
and renting of school property. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor, 2oth St., New Yor Crrv 


R TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS ad- 

dress F. B. SPAULDING, Manager 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association of 
New England, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Positions filled, 2752. Send for Manual. 


SCHERMERHORN’S ART STUDIO 


Miniature, Portrait, Oil Painting, Water-Color, 
China Painting Illustrations in Pen and Ink, and 
Wash Drawings. fERMS-—$8.00 per month, tor 
three hours d.i:y, excepting Saturd.y. $1.00 for 
single lessons. hermerhorn’s Teachers Agency, 
3 East 14th Street, New York City. 

vacancies in r9 States. Operate 


in every State. 


Robertson’s Teachers’ Agency, 
8:10 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo., or Memphis, Tenn. 


SCHOOL, SCHOOL, SCHOOL, 
PAPERS, SUPPLIES, WALL MAPS. 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 
352 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Boston, Mass. 


Sch WJOURNALISM 














To correspond with teachers 
acd employers. Have fi-lea 








INSTRUCTION BY MAIL ONLY. 
A thorough and scientific course adapted 
to the individual needs of writers. Lon: 
d sponsible. Successful. 
enced and competent. 
leased. Best 
‘or descriptive 
Address, 
Sprague Correspondence School of Journalism, 
No 4, Telephone Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


ALL PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS OF GREEK 
WILL USE THE BEST. 
The Beginner’s Greek Book 


By Ivory Frank tin Frissag, Pu.D. 

What skil'ed educators say: “By applying the 
principles of pedagogy it is a great advance over 
the older grammars and lesson books.” ‘It is un- 
a epewn | the best beginner’s book in print.” 
* It will enable the beginner to accomplish the maxi- 
mum of work with the minimum of time and effort "’ 


EDW. W. BABB &CO., - - - Boston, Mass. 








The fact that the PUBLIZ SCHOOLS of Chicago 
have ordered 
6.000 GALLONS or 
OLCOTT’S BEST SCHOOL INK 
is a sufficient guarantee as to its quality. Send sc. 
to cover postace, and we will send youa free sample. 


J, M. OLCOTT & CO., 
Manufacturers of Chicago. 
School Supplies. 84 Wabash Ave. 


New York, 
70 Fifth Ave. 


READERS will confer a favor by men 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 








municating with advertisers. 


municating with advertisers. 





v= ESTERBROOK “"" 


ICAL WRITER” PENS 


is an event in the history of the schools for 1897. They are undoubtedly the best of the kind 
for their special purpose. Ask your stationer for their No, 556 or 570, or place them en 
requisitions. 





ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


— 
26 Joun Srazer, New Yore 
Worxs: Campan, N, J. 
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EVERY TEACHER SHOULD USE 
and recommend DYSPEPSIA 


H A R DT M U T H 2 | Horsford’s Acid Phesphate 












ACN ._ al OT Te TS Tose ~ 


Dyspepsia that no other 
medicine seems to touch. 
It assists the weakened 
stomach, and makes the 


FAMOUS ‘«KQH-I-NOOR”’ reaches various forms of 


DRAWING PENC S process of digestion nat- 





ural and easy. Pleasant 
in sixteen degrees. They never break nor smear. to take. 
“ee For Sale by All Druggists 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO., Importers, 





123 West Houston Street, NEW YORK. 


RARAAARARAARARAARRARAARARARABRARAARAABAR 








{jaws only machine A Few 


) 


achieved in the mak- 
ing of writing ma- 
chines. It began at 
the beginning, and 


Do 


UY i: 


utmost perfection of 





tic touch. 


and 8 [wide carriage. | Manifolding without affecting the 


alignment. 
Noise of operation 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict Mineapaph tenci 
327 Broadway, - - NEW YORK. moving the ribbon. 














that embodies New Contury p 
all of the experience ’ | 
: re! 


led the way up to the a ee 


. Carriage released in any position. 
mechanism yet at- Exact registration for ruled forms. 


tained, i. e., to the Remington Models Nos. 6, 7,|} 4” incomparably easy and elas- 


Descriptive booklet on request. 
AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO. ,237 Broadway,N.Y. 


Features 
WOXe 





reduced to 


without re- 








AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
The Larkin Idea fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
soap if mention this publication. 


The Larkin . Co,, Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN THE scCHOUL ronan ay =. 











